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“And there were... shepherds abiding 
in the field, keeping watrh over their 
flock by night.” 


































“Our Help in Ages Past... 
Our Hope for Years to Come” 


Pr seccice was opened by men with God upon their continents our forefathers left, America’s churches are 
minds. Their vision was prophetic, their passion was a source of the courage and perception we need. 
freedom. To our forefathers America was promises— 
promises faithfully kept in the land’s lush prairies, its 
fish-filled streams, its rolling country rich with wood 
and mineral. America was man’s new-found land of 
opportunity ... 


Now another Christmas is over the land . . . another 
old year draws to its close. Joyously, at this time of 
spiritual accounting, churches are bright and fragrant 
with the faith of our fathers. Over Bethlehem the Star 
still burns, and if this statement may close, reverently, 


New Americans flocked in from the nations of the with a text, let it be from the writing of David, the 
world. Fleeing religious, economic and political prob- poet, the great singer, who began as a tender of sheep, 
lems, escaping famine and despair, seeking freedom and became a king in Israel. For all of us in America 
and opportunity, they came from the old countries today, a quotation from the Psalms is at once a re- 
to the new—from England, Scotland, Ireland, Wales dedication, and an act of faith in church and country: 
—from Germany, Denmark, Sweden, Norway—from “Be thou my refuge henceforth and forever, and my por- 


France, Italy, Russia, Poland—they came in their tion in the land of the living.” 
millions from these and many other countries. And 
they came to work in their own land, and to pray in 
their own churches. The land opened to these pioneers. 
It received their sweat and rewarded their labors. On 
its rich soil they raised their generations and marked 
their names. Deeply in its heart, they planted their faith. 
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Over the American farmland, that faith blossomed 
sweetly. It grew from a sapling to a great tree, which 
now shelters millions from storms of the spirit. Today 
the churches of al) denominations in America give out- 











For less than 1 cent a day you can 
now feed 


“4 EWES ALL THE MINERALS 


, THEY NEED 


How to get low-cost 
‘Mineral Insurance” for 
bumper 1950 lamb crop 


Thousands of sheep and goat owners are taking no chances 
against 1950 lamb losses caused by mineral deficiencies. 
They’re “mineralizing’’ now with MoorMan’s famous 
complete Minerals for Range Sheep. 

Made especially—and only—for sheep and goats on the 
range—this amazing combination of 13 balanced mineral 
ingredients has been scientifically developed to: 


1. Provide the calcium, phosphorus and other minerals 


necessary for strong, thrifty bone structures in lambs 
as they develop. 


2. Supply all the minerals—both base and trace—for thrifty 
ewes so they can produce thrifty lambs. 


3. Help insure big fleeces. 


4. Provide the essential mineral ingredients ewes need 
for a heavy milk flow. 


5. Help get maximum feed value out of grass and other 
feeds—even poor roughages. 


MoorMan’s Minerals for Range Sheep contain no “filler’’— 
no unnecessary ingredients. And, it’s so complete... so 
well balanced ...and so highly concentrated that a little 
goes a long way. For less than 1 cent a day you can supply 
7 ewes with ail] the minerals they are known to need. 

Ask your MoorMan Man for MoorMan’s Minerals for 
Range Sheep—made especially, and only, for sheep and 
goats on the range—or write Moorman Mfg. Co., Dept. K12 
Quincy, Illinois. 


MoorHMans 


Since 1885 
MAKERS OF PROTEIN AND MINERAL CONCENTRATES 
FARMERS AND RANCHERS NEED, BUT CANNOT 
RAISE OR PROCESS ON THE FARM OR RANCH 
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NEW TYPE OF FOOT-AND-MOUTH 
DISEASE BREAKS OUT IN MEXICO 


verything... 
except the sizzle! 


A type of foot-and-mouth infection not 
heretofore found in Mexico (Virus 0) was 
discovered in an outbreak on a ranch 13 
miles east of Mexico City late in October. 
The outbreak occurred on October 19th 
and on October 24th, when the laboratory 
tests had proved the type of virus, all the 
animals at that point were killed and 
buried and the premises thoroughly cleaned 
and disinfected. Serious concern was 
caused by this outbreak because the vac- 
cine now being used in the program builds 
up no immunity against the new virus. 
However, a close watch is being kept on 
the premises where the new type of virus 
appeared and no new outbreaks had come 
to light up to December Ist. 


December Ist is the date set by the Joint 
Mexican-United States Commission for the 
completion of the second vaccination of 
all animals in the infected zone in Mexico, 
with the exception of areas where ranches 
are widely scattered. The third vaccination 
is expected to be completed by April 1, 
1950. These vaccinations, it is hoped, will 
provide immunity against the Virus A type 
of foot-and-mouth disease. There are three 
known types of foot-and-mouth infection. 
The third one is Virus C. While type A 
and O are found in European outbreaks 
of foot-and-mouth disease and C in the 
Mediterranean area, all three of the viruses 
are present in South America. 
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ALL these good things moved by 
railroad — except the sizzle! Yes, it 
took a lot of railroading to “cook up” 
this traditional American meal—juicy 
T-bone steak, green peas and big, 
baked potato. 


all the different kinds of foods which 
farmers raise for America’s tables. 
And railroads do know a lot about 
these foodstuffs. How to anticipate 
seasonal and regional harvests. How 
to keep them fresh and flavorful en 

The prize steer, for example, rode route. And how to get them to the 
all the way from the Western ranges most profitable markets—speedily and 
to a Corn Belt feed lot on a special easily. 
livestock train. Along the route he It’s this practical effort to help 
was properly fed and watered—thanks farmers prosper so that the railroads 
to carefully watched train schedules may prosper, too, that has helped 
and the railroad’s precision handling make the American farm and the 
of livestock. Then, fattened, slaugh- American railroad system the envy of 
tered and dressed, this choice beef the world. Between them—efficiently, 
moved tableward once more—in a _ independently, self-reliantly—they’re 
carefully iced refrigerator car. handling the vital job of helping to 

And the potatoes—moving to mar- feed a hungry world. It is a shipping 
ket from differentregions—took skilled job, incidentally, which no transpor- 
railroad handling, too. Suitable cars, tation system except the railroads 
heated to hold temperatures above could handle. 
freezing in some areas, refrigerated 
to keep them properly cool in others, 
were on hand. 

As for the peas, in addition to the 





MARKET FOR U. S. GRAIN AND GRAIN 
PRODUCTS IN FAR EAST TO BE STUDIED 


A study of the market for United States 
grain and grain products, particularly wheat 
and wheat products, in the Far East is 
being undertaken under the Research and 
Marketing Act program, U. S. D. A. The 
study, of vital interest to this country’s 
wheat industry, will be conducted and 
financed jointly by the Office of Foreign 
Agricultural Relations in cooperation with 
the states of Washington and Oregon. 


SHRINK-RESISTANT BLANKETS 
ON MARKET 
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kien é fresh crop moving to market in re- + 
shrinking were put on sale for the first time frigerator cars, the railroads handle D4 
on October 24th. While Gimbel stores in wnat of tie “pate died end comned : 
New York, Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, and aa ' : 
Milwaukee were the only retail stores hand- These are just examples of the wa z 
ling the blankets at that time, the Beacon railroad “know-how” gets stirred te D 
Manufacturing Company, which is the first D4 
mill to manufacture such blankets, said D4 
that they would be offered by about 70 Announcing THE RAILROAD HOUR 3 
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1e blankets retail at $10 or $11. National Broadcasting Co. Network. } D¢ 
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SHEEPMEN’S CALENDAR 


Conventions and Meetings 


January 4-7: American National Live Stock Asso- 
ciation, Miami, Florida. 


January 24-25: Utah Wool Growers Association, 
Salt Lake City. 


Shows 


January 17-19: 
Denver. 


National Western Stock Show, 











Another firm just about ready to put 
shrink-resistant blankets on the market is 
the Springfield Woolen Mills. They expect- 
ed to have the blankets ready for retail 
at the opening of November. 

The Beacon Manufacturing Company has 
been completely cleared by the Federal 
Trade Commission of a charge of misrepre- 
senting the wool content of its blankets. 


ORLON 


Orlon is the name of a new synthetic 
fiber developed by E. I. duPont de Ne- 
mours Company; said to be resistant to sun 
heat and acids; to possess durability and 
warmth and to be light in weight, non- 
shrinking, and easy to launder. This new 
fiber is expected to be in commercial pro- 
duction late in 1950 at new plants now 
being built at Camden, South Carolina by 
the duPonts. 

The fiber will probably be used in ships, 


auto tops, chimney screens and tents, etc. 
BABCOCK WINS HIGH AWARD 


H. E. Babcock, widely known farmer, 
businessman and educator, whose articles 
have appeared in the National Wool Grow- 
er (June, 1949, page 14) was given a dis- 
tinguished service award by the American 
Agricultural Editors Association at their 
annual meeting in Chicago on November 
20th. 


HAROLD BISHOP HEADS B. W. T. A. 


The Boston Wool Trade Association 
selected Harold A. Bishop of Joseph A. 
Wheelock & Company, as its president for 
the coming year. Other officers include 
Ralph J. Keltie of Keltie & Company, vice 
president and C. Willard Bigelow, secre- 
tary-treasurer. In accepting the position 
as president at the B.W.T.A.’s annual meet- 
ing on November 15th, Mr. Bishop gave 
an optimistic point of view on 1950 opera- 
tions. His thinking, he said, was based on 
the large purchasing power of the general 
public coming as a result of the big appro- 
priations made by the Government for the 
period just ahead. 
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SUBSCRIPTION RATES—Payment of dues in the 
National Wool Growers Association includes a year’s 
subscription to the National Wool Grower. Dues and 
subscriptions are received along with state associa- 
tion dues by the secretaries shown for the following 
states: Arizona, California, Colorado, Idaho, Mon- 
tana, Nevada, Oregon, South Dakota, Texas, Utah, 
Washington and Wyoming. To non-members $5.00 
per year. Entered as Second Class Matter, January, 
1913, at the Post Office at Salt Lake City, Utah, 
under the Act of March 3, 1879. Acceptance for mail- 
ing at special rate of postage provided for in Section 
1103. Act of October 8, 1917, authorized August 23, 1918. 
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he Sheephender's Interpretation of the Jwenty- tind Pralm 


In 1930 James K. Wallace, at that time superintendent of accounts and budget officer in the Govern- 
ment Printing Office, sent the National Wool Grower an interpretation of the 23rd Psalm by Ferando D’Al- 
fonso, a Basque herder in Nevada, and we printed it in the December issue of that year. Both Mr. Wallace 
and the shepherd D’Alfonso have been relieved of earthly obligations but their story still lives. For no other 
article printed in the National Wool Grower that we know of has ever received such wide reading, not 
only in sheep circles but over the country at large. Periodically to keep up with requests for copies, it be- 
comes necessary to reprint it. And we feel sure the wish to read it will continue. 


UT on the Nevada desert Ferando D’Alfonso, the 

Basque, roams with his sheep. He is a herder em- 

) ployed by one of the big sheep outfits of the West 

which has over thirty bands of one thousand ewes on 

the open range in charge of competent shepherds. D’Alfonso, now 
over sixty years of age, withered by years of exposure to the sun 
and wind, came to this country from the mountains of northern 
Spain over thirty years ago and is rated as one of the best sheep 


rangers in the State, and he should be, for back of him is the 
definite history of twenty generations of Iberian shepherds, while 


there are legendary tales of direct ancestors who herded sheep 
in the Pyrenees sheepwalks before the time of Christ. 


D’Alfonso is more than a sheepherder, however, for he is 
a Patriarch of his guild, traditions and secrets of which have been 
handed down from generation to generation just as were those 
of the gold beaters, the copper workers, the Damascus steel tem- 
perers and other trade guilds of the pre-medieval ages. Despite 
his long absence from the homeland, spending most of his time 
far from human habitation and from usual means of modern com- 
munications, he is still full of the legends, the mysteries, the 
religious fervor and the belief in symbolism of his native hills. 


As I sat with him one night under the clear, starry skies, his 
sheep bedded down beside a pool of sparkling water and we 
preparing to curl up in our blankets and go to sleep, he suddenly 
began a dissertation in a jargon of Greek and Basque. When he 
had finished I asked him what it was he had just repeated. After 
much dreamy meditation he began to quote in English, the 
Twenty-third Psalm. 


No biblical writing, other than the Lord’s Prayer has been 
so widely memorized as has this beautiful poem, and out on 
the Nevada desert I received the sheepherder’s literal under- 
standing of the inspirational word picture. 


“David and his ancestors,” said D’Alfonso, “knew sheep and 
their ways and he has translated a sheep’s musing into simple 
words. The daily repetition of the Psalm fills the sheepherder 
with reverence for his calling. He can look into the eyes of his 
charges and see the love and affection which David saw. Our 
guild takes as the lodestone of its calling this poem. It is ours. 
It is our inspiration. It is our bulwark when the days are hot or 
stormy; when the nights are dark; when wild animals surround 
our bands. Many of its lines are the statement of the simple 
requirements and actual duties of a Holy Land shepherd in the 
care of his flocks, whether he lives at the present day or followed 
the same calling six thousand years ago. Phrase by phrase it has 
a well understood meaning for us.” 
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The Lord is My Shepherd; I Shall Not Want. 


“Sheep instinctively know,” said D’Alfonso, “that ere they 
have been folded for the night the shepherd has planned out their 
grazing trip for the morrow. It may be he will take them back 
over the same range; it may be he will go to a new grazing 
ground. They do not worry as his guidance has been good in the 
past and they have faith in the future, knowing he has their 
well-being in view.” 


He Maketh Me to Lie Down in Green Pastures. 


“Sheep graze from around three-thirty o’clock in the morning 
until about ten o'clock. Then they want to lie down for three or 
four hours and rest,” said D’Alfonso, “When they are contentedly 
chewing their cuds the shepherd knows they are putting on fat. 
Consequently the good shepherd starts his flock out in the early 
hours on the rougher herbage, moving through the morning onto 
the richer, sweeter grasses, and finally coming with the band to 
a shady place for its forenoon rest into the best grazing of the 
day. Sheep, while resting in such happy surroundings, not only 
have had the benefit of the good late eating but have the atmos- 
phere on the fine green pastures around them, giving the natural 
incentive towards contentment and growth.” 


He Leadeth Me Beside the Still Waters. 


“Every sheepman knows,” said the Basque, “that sheep will 
not drink gurgling water. There are many small springs high in 
the hills of the Holy Land whose waters run down to the valleys 
only to evaporate in the desert sun. Although the sheep greatly 
need the water they will not drink from the tiny fast flowing 
streams until the shepherd has found a place where rocks or 
erosion have made a little pool or else has fashioned out with his 
own hands a pocket sufficient to hold at least a bucketful.” 


He Restoreth My Soul; He Guideth Me in the Paths 
of Righteousness for His Name's Sake. 


“Holy Land sheep are led rather than driven in their wan- 
derings in search of browse. They exceed in herding instinct the 
Spanish Merino or the French Rambouillet,” according to D’Al- 
fonso. “Each one takes its place in the grazing line in the morning 
and keeps the same position throughout the day. Once, however, 
during the day, each sheep leaves its place and goes to the 
shepherd. The sheep approaches with expectant eye and mild 
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little Baa. Whereupon the shepherd stretches out his hand and 
the sheep runs to him. He rubs its nose and ears, scratches its 
chin, whispers love words into its ears, and fondles it affectionately. 
The sheep, in the meantime, rubs against his leg or, if he is sitting 
down, nibbles at the shepherd’s ear and rubs its cheek against his 
face. After a few minutes of this communion with the master 
the sheep returns to its place in the feeding line refreshed and 
made content by this personal contact.” 


Yea; Though I Walk Through the Valley of the 
Shadow of Death I Will Fear No Evil 
for Thou Art With Me. 


“There is an actual Valley of the Shadow of Death in 
Palestine and every sheepherder from Spain to Dalmatia knows 
of it. It is south of the Jericho road leading from Jerusalem to 
the Dead Sea and is a very narrow defile through a mountain 
range. It is necessary to go through this valley to get from the 
old-time feeding grounds of David and his tribesmen to those of 
Abraham and his descendants. Its side walls are over fifteen 
hundred feet high in places and it is about four and one-half miles 
long yet is only ten to twelve feet wide at the bottom. The grade 
of the valley slopes from about twenty-seven hundred feet above 
sea level at one end down to nearly four hundred feet below sea 
level at the other. The valley is made dangerous due to its floor 
being badly eroded by waters from cloud-bursts, so that actual 
footing on solid rock is so narrow that in many places a sheep 
cannot turn around. Mules have not been able to make the trip 
for centuries but sheep and goat herders from earliest Old Testa- 
ment days have maintained a passage for their stock. Gullies often 
seven and eight feet deep have been washed in many places. It 
is an unwritten law of the shepherds that flocks must go up the 
valley in the morning hours and down towards the eventide else 
there would be endless confusion should flocks meet in the defile.” 


Thy Rod and Thy Staff They Comfort Me. 


“About half way through the valley the walk crosses from 
one side to the other at a place where the two and one-half foot 
wide path is cut in two by an eight-foot deep gully. One section 
of the walk is about eighteen inches higher than the other, so in 
their journeying down the valley, the sheep have to jump upward 
and across, while on the opposite trip they jump downward. The 
shepherd stands at this break and urges, coaxes, pets, encourages 
and sometimes forces the sheep to make the leap. As a result of 
slippery walkways, poor footing or tiredness sheep occasionally 
miss the jump and land in the gully. The shepherd’s rod is im- 
mediately brought into play. The old style crook is encircled 
around a large sheep’s neck or a small sheep’s chest and it is lifted 
to safety. If the more modern narrow crook is used, the sheep is 
caught just above the hoofs and lifted up to the walk. Many 
wild dogs lurk in the shadows of the valley looking for prey, and 
when they are encountered the shepherd’s staff comes into active 
use. After a band has entered the defile the lead sheep may come 
onto a dog. Unable to retreat the leaders Baa a warning and 
upon hearing this, the shepherd, skilled in throwing the staff, 
hurls it at the dog, often one hundred fifty feet away. In all but 
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rare instances, he succeeds in knocking the dog down into the 
washed out gully where it is easily killed. Climatic and Brazing 
conditions make it necessary for the sheep to be moved throy 
the Valley of the Shadow of Death for seasonal feeding each yea | 
so they have learned to fear no evil, for their master is there t) 
aid and protect them.” 


Thou Prepareth a Table Before Me in the Presence 
of Mine Enemies. 


“This statement seems to convey a boastful, rather pagan 
thought of gloating over the hunger of others while those in the 
favor of Jehovah feasted. However, David’s meaning is a simple 
one,” said D’Alfonso, “when conditions on the Holy Land sheep 
ranges are known. Poisonous plants abound which are fatal ty 
grazing animals. The most noxious is a species of whorled milk. 
weed. It sinks its roots deep down in the rocky soils and its 
eradication during the centuries has been impossible. Each spring 
the shepherd must be constantly on guard as the plant is on 
some of the best feeding ground. When found the shepherd takes 
his awkward old mattock and goes on ahead of the flock grubbing 
out every stock and root he can see. As he digs out the stocks 
he lays them up on little stone pyres, some of which were built 
by shepherds in Old Testament days and and by morrow they 
are dry enough to burn. In the meantime, the field being free 
from the poisonous plants, the sheep are led into the newly pre. 
pared pasture and, in the presence of their deadly plant enemies, 
they eat in peace.” 


Thou Anointest My Head With Oil; My 
Cup Runneth Over. 


“This phrase has been interpreted many times as symbolic 
of fullness of reward for well-doing. Literally, however, it is the 
statement of a daily task of a professional shepherd in the most 
time-honored calling. At every sheep fold there is found a big 
earthen bowl of olive oil and a large stone jar of water. As the 
sheep come in for the night they are led along the side of the 


wall to the gate in one end. The shepherd lays aside his woolen 
robe and his staff, but rests his rod across the top of the gateway 


just higher than the backs of the sheep. As each passes him in 
single file he quickly examines it for briars in the ears, snags in 
the cheek or weeping of the eyes from dust or scratches. When 
such conditions are found, he drops the rod across the sheep's 
back and it steps out of line and waits until all the sheep have 
been examined. Out of his flock of two hundred fifty ewes, the 
shepherd may find one or a dozen needing attention,” said 
D’Alfonso. Each sheep’s laceration is carefully cleaned. Then 
the shepherd dips his hand into the bowl of olive oil and anoints 
the injury gently but thoroughly and is never sparing of the oil. 
Along with the treatment the shepherd’s ‘lovewords’ are poured 
into the sheep’s ears in sympathy. Then the cup is dipped into 
the large jar of water, kept cool by evaporation in the unglazed 
pottery, and is brought out—never half full but always overflowing. 
The sheep will sink its nose down into the water clear to the eyes, 
if fevered, and drink until fully refreshed. Then it is allowed to 
enter the sheep-fold and the next injured sheep is treated. 
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“When all the sheep are at rest, the shepherd places his rod 
in the corner, lays his staff on the ground within reach in case 
it is needed for protection of the flock during the night, wraps 
himself in his heavy woolen robe and lies down across the gate- 
way facing the sheep, for his night’s repose. 


a sheep be blamed for soliloquizing in the twilight—as translated 
into words by David?” 
Surely Goodness and Mercy Shall Follow Me All 
the Days of My Life; and I Shall Dwell 


in the House of the Lord Forever. 


“So,” said D’Alfonso, “after all this care and protection can 





—James K. Wallace 





MERRY CHRISTMAS TO EVERYONE 





Some Historical Facts 
About Sheep 


HE story of sheep industry and its de- 

velopments is one which dips back into 
the by-gone ages. Sheep husbandry 
flourished long before history was written. 

References to sheep appear in the first 
writings of man as well as in many passages 
of the Bible. The earliest Egyptian monu- 
ments, dating back to 5000 to 4000 BC 
picture scenes which illustrate the fact that 
sheep played an important part in the life 
of the people of that land and era. 

Sheep probably originated in Asia and 
the first places of domestication were in 
central and western Asia. Our domestic 
sheep probably spring from several sources. 
The wool breeds are believed to have 
spread from Asia Minor through Greece 
and into Italy and Spain. The wild sheep 
of western Europe, domesticated by the 
Nordic tribes, are probably the foundation 
for our present mutton types. 

Sheep were imported into Spain by the 
Phoenicians who established colonies there 
long before the Christian era. When the 
Moorish and Berber tribes of northern 
Africa which had been converted to Mo- 
hammedism, crossed the Strait of Gibraltar 
in 711 A.D. and conquered the center of 
Christian Spain, they found millions of 
sheep in that country. 

Long before the time of Columbus, 
Spain’s wool and leather became famous 
in the marts of medieval Europe. The 
victorious kings rewarded their fighting 
nobles with grants of land. The Castilian 
hidalgos became sheep barons of enormous 
wealth, much like the Mexican cattle kings. 
They were mighty landed proprietors with 
sway over hundreds of dependents. 

The sheep-shearing festivals of the vil- 
lagers on those windy plateaus, were great 
occasions. The annual round-ups were ac- 
companied by much eating, drinking, sing- 
ing and dancing. 

Lamb and mutton were featured in the 
medieval feasts of England. One immense 
feast is said to have included 500 lambs, 
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in addition to deer, fowls and oxen. One 
writer describing a feast in Scotland, states 
that the central dish was a yearling lamb 
set on its legs with a bunch of parsley in 
its mouth. That the present custom of 
using mint sauce with lamb is a very old 
custom is indicated by the fact that a bit 
of verse from the medieval era has these 
two lines: 


“Always have lobster sauce with 
salmon, 

And put mint sauce your roasted 
lamb on.” 


The history of the Old World is filled 
with references to the art of sheep hus- 
bandry and in the history of America, the 
sheep industry is the basis for many a 
thrilling and interesting chapter. 

Edward N. Wentworth, whose volume 
titled, “America’s Sheep Trails” represents 
untiring labor and study and which mirrors 
the sheep industry in striking and colorful 
fashion, has this to say: 


“No important step has been taken with- 
out a contribution from the flock, its fleece 
or its master. Few indeed were the mili- 
tary expeditions leading to the settlements 
of this continent that did not have their 
quota of sheep with advance party or train. 
The distribution of flocks over this country 
rarely failed to be identified with the great 
move that brought civilization to the wilder- 
ness. Sheep accompanied Conquistador, the 
Puritan, miner and soldier and farmer into 
each new region and provided the raw 
materials that attracted trails, markets, 
woolen mills, packing houses, and finally 
highways and trucks. No hunter, explorer 
or scientist has penetrated the obscure parts 
of our western mountains and forests with 
the frequency, thoroughness, or methodical 
regularity that has characterized the sheep- 
herder. Flockmaster and flock alike have 
participated in or created the long series 
of situations that have welded us into the 
nation of today.” 
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Reductions on Three 
Colorado Forests Halted 


TOCKMEN whose Forest Service allot- 
ments on the West Divide, the Kannah 
Creek area of the Grand Mesa National 
Forest and in the Roosevelt National Forest 
were to have been cut heavily in 1950 
have been granted a slight reprieve, ac- 
cording to a report in the November 10th 
Record Stockman. 

Returning from a conference with Forest 
Service officials in Washington, D. C., Re- 
gional Forester John W. Spencer said that 
he and Assistant Regional Forester E. D. 
Sandvig had agreed as follows: 

1. To reenter negotiations with West 
Divide cattle permittees looking toward 
partial adjustments in 1950 by deferring 
the remainder of the “cut” program while 
making a further study of this range. 

2. Livestock reductions on the Roosevelt 
for 1950 which are in disagreement will 
be deferred until at least 1951 to allow 
consideration of a report yet to be sub- 
mitted by the National Forest Board of 
Review whose members made a study of 
problems on the Roosevelt last summer. 
The Washington office of the Forest Service 
also will investigate conditions on that 
forest next year. 

8. On the Kannah Creek allotment, ad- 
justments on top of the mesa are to begin 
in 1951 and be completed in 1952. A 
total of 1,250 cattle will be allowed for 
a trial period of three years. Thereafter, 
this number will be increased or decreased, 
depending on range conditions. 

A letter from Chief Watts of the Forest 
Service on the Kannah Creek controversy 
indicates that all grazing below the top 
of the mesa will be discontinued in 1950. 
Operators with permits for grazing fewer 
than 100 head below the mesa top will be 
given permits to use the land above the 
mesa top in the event the 1,250 head ceil- 
ing is not reached by present permittees. 
The Forest Service has also agreed to do 
everything possible to build up the grazing 
above the mesa top. 





At the Directors’ Meeting following the Montana Convention: Standing, left io right, Secretary Everett Shuey; A. C. Grande, Jr.; 
Harold Josendal, President, Wyoming Wool Growers Association; J. M. Jones, Secretary, National Wool Growers Association; Stan- 
ley Antrim and Ed. Whitworth. Seated, left to right, Gerald Hughes, Leonard Esp, Bill Denecke, Howard Doggett. President Wallace 


Uimer of the Montana Association was unable to be present on account of illness. 





ITH Indian summer prevailing over the 

State of Montana, and particularly at 
Great Falls, the host city to the 49th an- 
nual convention of the Montana Wool 
Growers Association, the attendance at the 
meeting was the highest in many years, 
with approximately 400 registrations and 
many who attended various functions but 
did not register. 

There was only one disappointment in 
the entire convention and that was the 
fact that President Wallace Ulmer was 
unable to attend because of a leg infection. 
Vice President Howard Doggett took over 
the president’s duties for one of the most 
successful conventions of the year. Presi- 
dent Ulmer and Everett Shuey, Secretary, 
had a most interesting program arranged 
for the delegates. 

The president told his people in his writ- 
ten address, read by Mr. Doggett, that he 
felt Montana wool growers should “tighten 
your belts.” “We have arrived at a period 
which calls for most careful consideration 
and constant vigilance to improve our 
methods of operation,” he said. “Relaxation 
is a risk that cannot be afforded.” The con- 
vention was told that the Association had 
accomplished many things during the year 
and the one spot where they had lacked 
full-hearted cooperation was from some of 
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the dealers and handlers of wool who did 
not make the membership dues deductions 
in accordance with the growers’ wishes. 

The Honorable Wesley A. D’Ewart, Con- 
gressman from Montana, gave an excellent 
review of the national picture and the 
Washington activities and how they affected 
the raw material producers of the West. 
Congressman D’Ewart praised the sheep 
industry and the manner in which it had 
conducted its Washington affairs. He told 
the members that, for the first time, this 
industry had received recognition compar- 
able to that of other agricultural ventures. 

President Vaughn of the National Asso- 
ciation outlined the work of the National, 
and emphasized the necessity for all seg- 
ments of the industry to forget their per- 
sonal interests in order to achieve success 
for all. 

Secretary Shuey told of the growth of 
the State Association even with declining 
sheep numbers but asked for greater co- 
operation in the collection of the necessary 
dues to carry on the organization. 

Art Neill, secretary of the Montana Tax- 
payers’ Association, forcefully brought to 
the members in attendance the ever en- 
croachment of taxes upon the welfare of the 
people of the State. At the present time, 
he pointed out, one out of every seven 





people in this country is on the Govern- 
ment payrolls and 25 percent of the State 
woolmen’s income is consumed by taxes. 
Of importance in this tax structure is the 
fact that there are untold so-called hidden 
taxes of which many of us are not aware. 

The convention was honored by an ad- 
dress from the Honorable John W. Bonner, 
Governor of Montana, who pledged his aid 
to the wool growers “at all times” in an 
attempt to solve their problems. 

Dr. Hadleigh Marsh of the Montana 
State College gave his observations of the 
Australian sheep country and was followed 
by a most excellent address by Norris K. 
Karnes, general manager of the Central 
Marketing Association, who gave a par- 
ticularly clear picture of Government and 
its operations. 

The style show in the Make It Yourself- 
With Wool contest under the direction of 
Mrs. W. S. Barrett of Cascade was nicely 
done and followed the annual banquet, 
held in the Rainbow Room of the Rainbow 
Hotel. 

The grand award in the junior division 
of the style show went to Patsy Erickson of 
Cascade County for a dress, and Ramona 
Nelson of Roosevelt County won the grand 
prize in the senior division with a suit. 

The officers and trustees were re-elected 
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Congressman D’‘Ewart addresses the Montana 
Convention. 


for the following year: President Wallace 
Ulmer; Vice President Howard Doggett. 
Wallace Ulmer, Leonard Esp and Stanley 
Antrim were also retained as trustees of 
the Association for another term. 

Everett Shuey was re-elected as secretary- 
treasurer of the Association. 

John Lucas of Ringling, Montana, chair- 
manned the General Resolutions Committee, 
and unlike many State Associations, this 
committee handles and approves all resolu- 
tions adopted by the various committees 
prior to their presentation on the floor of 
the convention. 

Following is a summary of resolutions 
adopted at the 49th annual convention: 


Expressed thanks to John W. Bonner, Governor 
of Montana, for proclaiming October 31st to No- 
vember 5th as Wool and Lamb Week in Montana, 
and to the City of Great Falls and the Merchants 
Association for their support in boosting the prod- 
ucts of sheep and wool for that week in Great 
Falls. 

Suggested that all wool firms operating in the 
State of Montana insert the following line in their 
contracts: “Less two mills per pound as dues to 
the Montana Wool Growers Association,” and 
recommended that the trustees of the Montana 
Association or some duly appointed representative 
meet with the Boston Wool Trade Association and 
the Western Wool Handlers Association to urge 
100 percent cooperation on the dues issue which 
is so vital to our industry. 

Thanked and commended the Montana Fish and 
Game Department and the United States Fish and 
Wildlife Service for their help and cooperation in 
the control of predators. 

Commended E. F. Grand, District Agent, Preda- 
tory Animal Division of the U. S. Fish and Wildlife 
Service, and all personnel under him in the State 
for the fine job they have done in controlling pre- 
datory animals in Montana. 

Resolved that the Montana Wool Growers at- 
tempt to bring together various interested organiza- 
tions to study control of molesting bear, which have 
become a serious problem to the sheep and cattle 
industry. 

Suggested that the Montana Wool Growers ask 
Montana Representatives and Senators in Congress 
for $1,500,000 for control of predators and rodents, 

Asked the cooperation of the National Park Ser- 
vice in the control of predatory animals. 
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Directed the Association to contact the proper 
organizations in Canada to organize and adopt 
a program similar to ours to control coyotes. 

Urged that railroads serving Montana shippers 
improve drainage and surfacing of feed yards by 
proper cleaning and filling with suitable materials 
to assure as sanitary conditions as possible. 

Unalterably opposed any national or State action 
which would tend to increase the cost of railroad 
operations that might be reflected in any increased 
freight rates to livestock producers. 

Urged the Northern Pacific Railway west of 
Laurel to do their utmost to correct the serious lack 
of shipping cars, which caused serious losses to 
shipper and buyer this fall. 

Recommended that the Montana Wool Growers 
Association continue their support of the junior 
livestock shows and fairs and that the Association 
urge its members to support this program by pur- 
chasing these fat lambs. 

Commended the American Meat Institute and 
the National Live Stock and Meat Board for their 
work with meat, especially with lamb, and assured 
them of continued cooperation through the Lamb 
Industry Committee in their future work. 

Expressed gratitude to the Government of the 
United States and to Government of Mexico for all 
that has been done on the foot-and-mouth disease 
eradication campaign and hoped that the joint cam- 
paign will be continued until the complete eradica- 
tion of the disease has been achieved. 

Recommended that the maximum tariff permitted 
under the new reciprocal trade law be promptly 
applied, and that woo! manufactured goods be in- 
cluded to realize the full benefits so that customs 
collections continue from the highest source of 
customs revenue; recommended that an increase of 
50 percent in the tariff be immediately applied. 

Reaffirmed the po:zition of the Montana Wool 
Growers Association, in the event the tariff in- 
crease is not realized, that the national wool plan 
offered by the National Wool Growers Association 
for the handling of the domestic clip is the ideal 
plan for the U. S. grower; highly commended the 
Congress for the increase in support allowed under 
the Anderson Bill, Further recommended that the 
present plan be kept in force until the National 
Woo! Program is adopted. 

Requested that wool be given proper recognition 
by giving it branch status in the Department of 
Agriculture. 

Expressed appreciation to wool merchants, 
packers and others who, through the American 
Wool Council and International Wool Secretariat, 
have generously supported wool promotion through 
The Woo! Bureau, Inc. 


Requested that wool be designated as a basic 
commodity and that it be included in any future 
legislation concerning agricultural products; com- 
mended Congress on the consideration given wool 
in the Anderson Biil. 

Urged the continuation and expansion of wool 
research, both in Montana at the State wool 
laboratory and as authorized Federally by the Re- 
search and Marketing Act of 1946. 

Commended J. M. Jones, Secretary of the Na- 
tional Wool Growers Association and J. B. Wilson, 


Sheepmen and their 
wives and friends, in 
large numbers, have 
a good time at tne 
Montana banquet. 


national legislative representative, for their efforts 
in having wool included as a preferred commodity 
in the Agricultural Act of 1949 with parity figured 
on a modernized basis. 

Opposed sale of any State-owned grazing lands 
by the State without at least a 50 percent down 
payment to insure fulfillment of the contract. 

Unalterably opposed the practice by the Montana 
Fish and Game Department in purchasing private 
lands for game ranges with the resultant loss in 
tax revenue to the school districts and counties 
involved, 

Commended the State Fish and Game Commis- 
sion for its stand in refusing to approve further 
elk plants in the State of Montana. 

Urged the Forest Service in submitting its budget 
for the fiscal year beginning July 1, 1950, to allo- 
cate more funds for the purposes of range improve- 
ment, water resources, reseeding and to establish 
boundary and drift fences on the range; asked the 
Congress of the United States to appropriate 


greater funds for these purposes and that Section 12 
of H. R. 5839, now pending in the 81st Congress, 
be amended, authorizing Forest Service receipts to 
be expended for all forms of range improvement 
when and if appropriated by Congress. 





Style Show Winners: Junior Division, Patsy Erickson 
of Cascade County, (left) with dress; Senior Di- 
vision, Ramona Nelson of Roosevelt County, with 
suit, 





Recommended that the State Fish and Game 


administration of grazing on all Federal lands. 


sending representation to oppose such legislation 
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Oregon’s Officers: Left to right, Secretary Victor W. Johnson, President W. H. 
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Three cheers for the business firms as 
well as the Entertainment Committee con- 
sisting of J. K. Fox, Walter A. Holt, Harold 
Russell, and Ervie Williams! The cocktail 
hour, buffet supper and dinner dance which 
they arranged made an outstanding finale 
to a successful convention—one which dele- 
gates will not forget. 


Oregon Resolutions 


The Oregon Association: 


Asked the U. S. Forest Service and the Oregon 
Congressional delegation to initiate legislation to 
appropriate money for the specific purpose of: (a) 
Reseeding to appropriate forage species, all logged- 
off, burned-over, and overgrazed areas where ex- 
perimental work has demonstrated that a stand 
of grass may be obtained; (b) Classifying the 
brush and tree thicket-infested lands to determine 
their most important use in order that they might 
be managed for their maximum in the production 
of water, forage and timber; (c) Expanding experi- 
mental work on reseeding, controlled burning, and 
other eradication means to determine proper 
methods for eliminating the thickets or brush to 
make these lands available for their highest use. 

Suggested that Oregon be designated as a trial 
area for this work. 

Suggested that an Arbitration Commission be set 
up and legalized so that permittees using the na- 
tional forests will have a court of appeal in matters 
relating to the use of forest grazing lands. 

Commended the Veterinarian Department of Ore- 
gon State College for investigations and experi- 
mental work carried on in the field of diseases 
affecting range livestock. 

Recommended that the Oregon Wool Growers 
Association post a permanent reward in the 
amount of $250 to be paid to anyone furnishing 
information leading to the arrest and conviction 
of anyone found guilty of maliciously setting any 
range fire in the State of Oregon, 

Requested the State Highway Commission and 
County Courts of Oregon to control and eradicate 
noxious weed infestations on county road and 
State highway rights-of-way. 

Opposed the infringement of States’ rights by 
the proposed Columbia Valley Authority. 

Opposed any additional increases in rail rates. 

Commended the work of Oregon Senators and 
Representatives in Congress for their work on 
Senate Joint Resolution 53 providing revegetation 
on forest range lands. Recommended follow-up 
action to secure appropriations as permitted each 
year and stated in the law. Further recommended 
that interpretation for use of said funds include 
fencing and other expense necessary to protect 
new seedlings from grazing and rodents. 

Favored no change in public domain grazing 
control; wish it left in the Department of the In- 
terior under the Bureau of Land Management. 

Recommended that all L.C.L. grazing lands be 
turned over to the Grazing Service of the Bureau 
of Land Management for control and administra- 
tion. 

Encouraged the feeding of more lambs for mar- 
ket in Oregon, 

Encouraged flock owners to give more individual 
attention to the preparation of fleeces for market. 

Recommended that sheep carrying black wool 
be separated and shorn last in the flock; recom- 
mended the use of scourable branding materials; 
recommended that further study and investigations 
he m=l. of corral grading of fleeces at shearing 
time. 

Favored adequate meat inspection, voluntary 
grading of meat by the Federal Government and 
Opposed compulsory grading of meat by any 
agency. 

Recommended the establishment of a separate 
Wool Branch of the U. S. Department of Agricul- 
ture. 

Commended the Wool Growers Auxiliary, the 
Wool Bureau and the 4-H Clubs for their work in 
promoting the use of wool. 

Requested the Secretary of Agriculture to give 
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Loyal members of the Oregon Association are Mike 
O'Toole and his family of Juntura. Mr. O'Toole 
has been in the sheep business since 1917 and has 
never missed a State convention since joining the 
association. His sons, Tom and Dan, are also in the 
sheep business. Mrs. O'Toole does her part in 
keeping up with lamb and wool promotion. She's 
reading “All About Lamb.” ale 


Above right: Mrs. Peter 
Obiague, State Auxiliary 
President, presents Savings 
Bonds to the two girls 
who will represent Ore- 
gon in the National Style 
Show Finals: Majorie Benz 
and Frances Hudziak, both 
of Portland. 


Members of Oregon’s 
Wool and Lamb Market- 
ing Committee. Seated, 
center, are Chairman 
Steve Thompson of Hepp- 
ner and Vice Chairman 
Mrs. Mac Hoke of Pendle- 
ton. 


wool growers a hearing before the details of a 
loan, purchase or other price support program for 
wool in 1950, are put into operation. 

Recommended that the Oregon Game Commis- 
sion continue to manage big game herds on the 
basis of facts supplied by its field organization, 
such management to include the orderly harvests 
of big game numbers, both male and female, in 
excess of forage supplies. 

Recommended that every county appoint a com- 
mittee of stockmen and sportsmen within the county 
to work out a sound program with the Fish and 
Wildlife Service representatives and the county court 
regarding predators. 

Suggested that the predator program of each 
county be based around the employment of one 
or more full-time trappers who can be on the 
job at all times to work on all kinds of predators 
in all locations , 

Recommended the annual State allocation of 
$33,000 be increased to $60,000 to more ade- 
quately match the more than $80,000 annual coun- 
ty budgets for predator control; further recom- 
mended that the President of the Oregon Wool 
Growers Association appoint a committee to pre- 
sent this problem to the next session of the State 
legislature. 

Opposed legalization of daylight saving time. 

Recommended that the State Tax Commission 
continue its efforts toward equalization of prop- 
erty assessments throughout the State. 

Commended the work of the joint Mexico-United 
States anti-aftosa commission in combating foot- 
and-mouth disease in Mexico. Asked for continua- 
tion of the program of the joint commission. 


Commended John Carkin of the Oregon Public 
Utilities Commissioner's office for his work on the 


reduction of freight rates on wool. 








Suggested that the rules of the Forest Service 
regarding the movement of loads from the forest to 
market be liberalized and that it be optional with 
the producer as to the method employed in trans- 


porting loads to market. 

Urged that work be started on the establishment 
of a wool laboratory at Oregon State College at 
the earliest possible time. 

Requested Oregon Congressmen to continue to 
seek an appropriation of adequate funds for 
the Squaw Butte Experiment Station, these funds 
to be expended by the U. S. Bureau of Land 
Management in cooperation with the Oregon State 
College Experiment Station. 

Asked that no reciprocal trade agreement be- 
come law without first being referred to the Senate 
and having ratification by that body, 

Requested the Oregon Experiment Station to 
continue assembling and analyzing the facts bear- 
ing upon the adequacy of existing transportation 
and marketing services and economic effects of 
existing transportation charges, as between the 
principal livestock producing sections of Oregon 
and the California markets. 

Asked the appointment of an extension veter- 
narian to specialize on correcting heavy lamb 
losses and that the President of the Oregon Asso- 
ciation appoint a committee to consult with the 
Dean and Director of Agriculture of Oregon State 
College in securing such an individual. 








LET’S BUILD UP THE SHEEPMEN’S 
ORGANIZATION. GET YOUR 
NEIGHBOR TO JOIN. 
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Idaho’s Fifty-Seventh 
Convention Lively 


And Well Attended 


T may have been sunny November weather or an earlier-than- 
usual convention date, or both, which contributed to the large 
attendance at the Idaho Wool Growers 57th annual convention 
in Boise November 13-15. At any rate, over 400 delegates filled 
the lobby of the Owyhee Hotel and packed the convention room 


at all meetings. 


While all of the general convention sessions were lively and 
interesting, the only stormy session occurred on the final after- 
noon following the reading of resolutions of the Transportation 
Committee. Some growers were opposed to the passage of a 





David Little of Emmett, new Idaho President, and Vice President 


John Noh of Kimberly. 





A. J. Seitz, Union Pacific Railroad, Omaha; 
Tom Gooding, Ketchum, Harry Soulen, 
Weiser; Merle Drake, Challis; and A. E. 
Stoddard, president, Union Pacific Rail- 
road, Omaha, talking things over. 





Idaho's 


Contest Winners: Junior Division, Linda 
Sizemore of Burley, with suit. Senior Division, Nor- 


ma Tovey of Malad, with suit. 
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Scott Anderson, Boise; Bob Naylor, 
Emmett and James Laidlaw, Mul- 
doon take time out to pose for 
the cameraman. 


vention program. 


resolution recommending opening of all 
gateways, including the Ogden gateway. 
Opening of the Ogden gateway would per- 
mit through rates to apply on shipments 
originating in Union Pacific territory in 
Idaho and other northwestern states and 
moving out of Ogden on the D. & R. G. W. 
Railroad; also on shipments moving west- 
ward on the D. & R. G. W. and terminating 
on the Union Pacific in northwestern 
States. Sentiment was divided and after 
considerable debate and two standing votes 
by association members, final tally was 34 
to 27 in favor of retaining the motion to 
open all gateways. 

The convention got off to a good start 
with the address of welcome by Boise’s 
genial Mayor, Potter P. Howard, followed 
by the response to this address, ably given 
by Rex S. Jensen. On hand to report on 
State women’s auxiliary activities was effi- 
cient and active president, Mrs. John W. 
Jones. She was followed by John H. Brec- 
kenridge, capable outgoing president of the 
Idaho Association. There was much favor- 
able comment and agreement among dele- 
gates on his careful analysis of present 
trends of the livestock industry and agri- 
culture in general. He expressed warning 
that increased subsidies by Government 
means increased control and consequent 
loss of freedom. Secretary Claar’s detailed 


Jack Lane, Ketchum; Ros- 
coe Rich of Burley, and 
Harold Josendal, Casper, 
Wyoming, enjoy the con- 


Idaho Delegates, J. E. Garner, Rexburg and 
Andrew J. Little, Howe, chat with Frank 
Mason, Salt Lake City, Utah and H. J. 
Devereaux, Rapid City, South Dakota. 


report of association activities and finances 
again showed that the operating end is 
in capable hands. 


Other speakers who brought messages of 
interest and inspiration to the delegates 
were E. W. Stephens, Western Director, 
American Meat Institute, who spoke on 
“The Meat Team”; Howard Vaughn, Na- 
tional Association President, who as always, 
capably reported the activities and accom- 
plishments of the organization he represents 
and the value of these accomplishments to 
the industry; A. E. Stoddard, President, 
Union Pacific Railroad, who recalled his 
war experiences in his address “American 
Versus European Railroading’; A. B. 
Robertson, Vice President, Production 
Credit Corporation of Spokane, whose ad- 
dress was “What’s Next”; H. J. Devereaux, 
President, American Wool Council, who 
reminisced on his interesting experiences 
in England last spring and told of the 
worthwhile promotion activities of The 
Wool Bureau, Inc., of which the Wool 
Council is a important part; A. Z. Baker, 
President, American Stock Yards Associa- 
tion, who spoke on the functions and facili- 
ties of central markets. Edwin E. Marsh, 


National Assistant Secretary, spoke on lamb 
promotion and education activities, and 


Vernon Metcalf, Consultant, Nevada State 
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Grazing Board, gave a very interesting 
review of forest grazing problems. 

Idaho’s annual banquet is always chock 
full of good entertainment numbers and 
this year was no exception. In addition 
to musical and dance numbers, Toastmaster 
0. C. Marler kept everyone in a gay mood. 
Idaho’s Governor Robbins was one of the 
banquet’s honored guests and speakers. 
Also featured was a style review by Idaho’s 
entrants in the “Make It Yourself—With 
Wool” contest. The two finalists who will 
represent Idaho at the National Sewing 
Contest in Denver are Linda Sizemore, 
Burley, and Norma Tovey, Malad. 

Guiding association affairs during the 
coming year will be David Little of Em- 
mett, newly elected president, and John 
Noh, Kimberly, new vice president. Both 
of these men are active association workers, 
and David Little has been capably serving 
the association as vice president. 


Idaho Resolutions 


The Idaho Association: 


Commended the Fish and Wildlife Service for 
their supervision of a most successful predator 
program and urged that present methods of con- 
trol be continued and improved. 

Thanked the Fish and Game Department for 
their cooperation and support in the predator pro- 
gram for the past year and asked that they con- 
tinue their present program in predator control. 

Asked the State Game Department to set aside 
more money for predator extermination. 

Directed Idaho Association officers to act in the 
producer’s behalf to see that none of the monies 
now paid for predator control by the producers 
over and above the full and regular property 
taxes be placed in the State’s general fund. 

Thanked members of the State Predatory Ani- 
mal Board for their increasing efforts in the preda- 
tor program. 

TRANSPORTATION 

Urged that livestock train schedules and the 
handling of stock at the Ogden railroad yards be so 
arranged that stock will reach the morning market. 

Urged Congress to repeal the present 3 percent 
Federal excise tax on freight transportation charges 
and 15 percent excise tax on passenger fares. 

Rcommended that cars be thoroughly sanded and 
that unless they are satisfactorily sanded, the 
grower not pay the charges. Further recommended 
that the railroad instruct all their agents not to 
charge for sanding unless it is satisfactorily done, 

Requested from the railroads full value of stock 
lost in transit. 

Recommended continuation of present policy of 
having each shipper specify the amount of feed 
his stock is to receive in transit. 

Asked Packers and Stockyards Administration 
to post all yards coming under their regulations. 

Continued the demand from stockyards for good 
hay, better service and quick handling of stock. 

Recommended that the present yardage charge 
of 9 cents be reduced. 

Opposed any legislation, either State or National, 
that would stifle or create barriers to movement 
of trucks on highways, personal, private or com- 
mercial. Opposed excessive or discriminatory taxes 
on this mode of transportation. 

Recommended that the railroads and the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission re-examine their 
actions in Ex Parte 162, 166 and 168 increases 
to the end that maladjustments created by the 
percentage method of increasing freight rates on 
livestock and its products be corrected. 

Authorized officers of the Idaho Wool Growers 
Association to take such action as is necessary to 
protest the imposition of further freight rate in- 
creases on livestock and its products. 
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Commended State and National officers for their 
splendid work and urged them to continue their 
campaign for just and equitable freight rates on 
our products. 

Recommended the opening of all gateways, in- 
cluding the Ogden gateway. 


FOREST AND TAYLOR GRAZING 


Asked that Section 12 of H. R, 5839, known as 
the forest omnibus bill, be more clearly worded 
so as to assure no additional fee burden on the 
permittee. 

Expressed the thought that the long-range re- 
seeding program, known as the Anderson resolu- 
tion, is a forward step in good range rehabilitation. 

Urged all permittees of the forests who are not 
in agreement with proposed cuts on their allot- 
ments to use the established machinery of appeal. 

Strongly urged that willful trespass on Taylor 
Grazing lands be handled by the Bureau of Land 
Management. 

Recommended that the Secretary of the Interior 
and the duly constituted representatives of the 
livestock industry petition the Appropriations Com- 
mittees of both the House and the Senate for 
sufficient funds to carry out the provisions of the 
Nicho!son Report. 

Asked the Bureau of Land Management, the 
Governor of the State of Idaho, Idaho’s repre- 
sentatives in Washington, the Western Weed Con- 
ference and the Research and Marketing Act to 
exercise their facilities to eradicate the weed, Halo- 
geten, a deadly killer of livestock which is making 
rapid inroads into public domain lands. 

Commended the State Land Board and their 
Commissioner, Mr. Edward Woozley, for reducing 
the rental on State leases by 10 percent for 1950. 

Advocated eight amendments to the present 
mining laws with a view to better protecting live- 
stock interests on mining claims, as a result of 
a meeting held in Spokane, Washington. 


GENERAL 


Commended Armour and Company for their tours 
for eastern writers. Also commended the fine ad- 
vertising being done by Swift and Company. 

Offered producers the assistance of the officers 
of the Association in labor problems, 

Asked for economy in the Federal Government 
and hoped for a sizable reduction in State taxes. 

Favored the cooperation of Western States in 
research to combat disease, poisonous weeds, etc. 

Commended the University of Idaho for their 
cooperation with livestock interests, and the Ex- 
tension Service for sponsoring shearing schools. 

Asked continuance of the theft reward of $100, 
payable for the arrest and conviction of anyone 
stealing sheep, lambs or pelts. 

Favored continuance of the Idaho ram sales. 

Called attention of members to facilities of the 
State Feed Testing Laboratory. 

Opposed Federal grants that would carry with 
them surrender of the private enterprise system. 

Opposed socialistic and political activities touch- 
ing on personal freedom. 

Unalterably opposed the Columbia Valley Ad- 
ministration. 

Commended officers of the National Wool Grow- 
ers Association and pledged them Idaho's con- 
tinuing support. 

Expressed deep appreciation for the services of 
John H. Breckenridge as Idaho’s president the 
past year. 


WOOL MARKETING 


Favored the removal of the wool support pro- 
gram. 

Favored a protective tariff adequate to promote 
the production of wool to at least a minimum re- 
quirement of 360 million pounds, and a disaster 
floor. 

Urged that the present outright purchase plan 
be selected as the method for handling wool under 
the Agricultural Act passed by the 81st Congress. 

Asked that the Department of Agriculture make 
every effort to develop a method of obtaining the 
true shrinkage of all grades of wool. 

Requested that wool be given proper recogni- 
tion by giving it branch status in the Department 
of Agriculture. 

Commended the University of Idaho Extension 


Service and the Idaho Agricultural Experiment 
Station for their wool marketing projects, the 
Dubois Field Day and research work on the prob- 
lems of the wool grower. 

Commended and encouraged the Women’s Auxil- 
iary in their wool promotion efforts. 

Thanked wool firms deducting fees for wool 
promotion and association membership dues. 


LAMB 


Thanked the Ogden Union Stockyards Company 
for the institution of the auction method of selling 
lambs, although it was discontinued. 

Opposed price controls and grants of authority 
that will lead to regimentation. 

Expressed appreciation to the American Meat 
Institute for the lamb advertising in their program, 
but suggested that they emphasize lamb with the 
arrival of the Idaho’s on the market. 

Recommended the deduction of 2 cents per head 
of sheep sold, to be paid the National Live Stock 
and Meat Board for the further promotion of 
lamb. 

Commended the National Livestock Loss Preven- 
tion Board in its endeavor to reduce the 25 million 
dollar loss to the livestock industry. 

Favored continuance of the joint campaign to 
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The Story of Lamb 
Told in Cooking Schools 


HOUSANDS of homemakers across the 
country are securing timely and practi- 

cal information concerning all phases of 
the subject of lamb through cooking schoots 
conducted by the National Live Stock and 
Meat Board. The 1949-50 cooking school 
program began in September and will be 
continued until June 1950. 

How to select lamb, how to cook lamb, 
how to serve lamb and the food value of 
lamb and other meats, are among the points 
driven home in this series of schools which 
are held in the larger cities from coast to 
coast. 

Each school is of four days’ duration. 
In each city the stage of the auditorium 
where it is held is literally transformed into 
a kitchen. Here the meat is cooked by the 
proper methods which are explained by the 
lecturer in detail. At the close of each 
cooking school session the various meat 
dishes all properly garnished, are shown 
to the audience through revolving mirrors. 

Among the lamb dishes prepared during 
each of these schools are broiled lamb 
chops, lamb curry with noodles, lamb stew, 
leg of lamb and others. 

Sponsoring each of these schools is a 
daily paper. This paper publishes all of the 
lamb and other dishes featured in the 
school, Thus through the columns of the 
cooperating newspaper, thousands of other 
homemakers are reached with useful in- 
formation about lamb. 

Every homemaker attending the schools 
receives a copy of a 36-page meat recipe 
book, containing all recipes demonstrated 
during the school sessions. 

Thus the story of lamb is given a good 
play in cities throughout the nation. 
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King Brothers Corriedale Story 


By ROBERT H. BURNS 


HE Corriedale is the first of the mutton and wool sheep de- 
veloped for a dual purpose animal in the sheep tribe. It was 
developed in New Zealand where lamb production was very im- 
portant as well as the wool production, and the first crossbred 
breeding was between fine-wool dams and coarse-wool sires. The 
ideal of the early day Corriedale breeders was to maintain the 
vigor of the crossbred type with its larger frame and mutton con- 
formation as well as a heavy producing fleece of medium wool. 
Different breeders used different crosses but the foundation cross 
which was predominate in the final breed was that of Lincoln sires 
on Merino dams. The intensity of the selection is well illustrated 
in two of the foundation flocks of the Corriedale in New Zealand. 
In the Little flock, 20 ram lambs were retained from the progeny 
of 4000 ewes, while at the Moerake Estate, 150 ewes were selected 
from the progeny of 1000 ewes. Such vigorous culling surely 
favored uniformity of type. (Jour. Heredity pg. 88-95, Feb. 1916.) 
It is natural that the F. S. King Brothers Company, who were 
among the leading Rambouillet breeders, would become interested 
in the Corriedale, and as they were among the first to import Cor- 
riedales from New Zealand, a history of their flock is in effect a his- 
tory of the introduction of the Corriedale breed into the United 
States. Through the efforts of the National Wool Growers Asso- 
ciation and interested western congressmen and senators, an ap- 
propriation was obtained to import Corriedales to the United 
States. Mr. Frank King was delegated to represent the National 
Wool Growers Association and Mr. F. R. Marshall to represent 
the Bureau of Animal Industry to work under the Congressional 
appropriation to study the crossbred breeds of New Zealand and 
Australia which might be adapted to western range conditions and 
if suitable types were found to make purchases for importation. 
Their choice of crossbred breeds fell to the Corriedale. 
They were very much impressed with the Corriedales and 
fine-wool sheep which they saw and brought back a number of 


the Corriedales which came to the Government sheep flock located 
at that time at Laramie, Wyoming on the F. S. King Brothers 
ranch. Some of these sheep belonged to F. S. King Brothers 
Company. 

Seventy-five head were imported by the Bureau of Animal 
Industry in 1916. Six head had reached the country a few months 
(Jour. Heredity pg. 88-95, Feb. 1916.) The F. S. King 
Brothers Company imported 25 ewes and “Greenwood Lad,” 
champion ram of New Zealand. 

F. S. King sold his interests to his brothers in 1916 and 
formed the Wyoming Corriedale Company that year with head- 
quarters in Cheyenne. After his death, his son, Arthur King took 
over the flock and is still in the business. 


earlier. 


It has been said that one picture is worth a thousand words, 
and so let us take up the pictorial history of the King flock and 
other early importations without any further script. The story of 
the Corriedale is the attempt to produce a dual purpose sheep 
with mutton and wool income. 

These pictures show the different types of Corriedales which 
have been imported and produced in the King Brothers flocks as 
well as in other early flocks, particularly that of the Bureau of 
Animal Industry which made the first importations of this dual 
purpose meat and wool breed from New Zealand. The King 
Brothers ranch and flock was put for sale April 1, 1949. 

The Corriedale has proved itself as a wool and mutton pro- 
ducer and today is changing its type to a little larger, heavier 
boned type suitable to the western range country. It has proved 
itself very adaptable to the farm conditions of the Middle West 
and now is well on its way towards becoming a widely distributed 
breed which shares in popularity with other white-faced crossbred 
breeds and helps them prove their worth as mutton and wool pro- 
ducers when compared with all breeds and with the standard of 


excellence in mutton production of the black-faced breeds. 
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First, in the top row, is shown a group of Corriedale ewes imported by 
Dr. S. W. McClure, Secretary of the National Wool Growers Association at that 
time, from the Greenfield flock of New Zealand. When these sheep arrived all 


who saw them felt they were too small for western ranges, although they 
had wonderful fleeces of 58’s quality. They were yearlings and in lamb and 
Dr. McClure decided they were 
too small and disposed of them after they had been kept for him at the Utah 
Experiment Station for a few months by Mr. Caine in 1916. Next is ““Green- 


were estimated to weigh around 80 pounds. 


wood Lad,” Corriedale ram imported from New Zealand and a foundation 
sire in the F. S. King Brothers flock. 
Show in 1914 and at San Francisco Exposition in 1915. Third in the top row 
is an imported Corriedale ram CH Ensor 68, imported in 1915 by F. S. King 
Brothers Company. 


Champion ram at Wellington, N. Z. 


The first importation of Corriedale ewes by the King Brothers is shown 
at the left in the second row. These ewes accompanied the 75 head of Corrie- 
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dale ewes selected for the U. S. Government in 1915. King importation was 
from the Greenwood flock. ‘“Guthrie’s Masterpiece” is at the right in the second 
row. This Corriedale ram was bred by Senator J. B. Guthrie and imported by 
F. S. King Brothers Company in 1916. It won double-first at Sydney Royal, 
that is first in fleece and first out of fleece. 

In the third row is shown, first, the second importation of Corriedale ewes 
brought over by King Brothers. These ewes came from the Ensor, Guthrie and 
Stringfellow flocks in 1916. Second is “Bold Brand,” one of the foundation sires 
of the Wyoming Corriedale Company flock. Imported from the Ensor flock of 
New Zealand in 1915. Third is “Double Brand,” a ram from the Ensor flock of 
New Zealand imported by F. S. King (Wyoming Corriedale Co.) about 1916. 


A group of Corriedale ewes at the Wyoming Corriedale Company ranch 
at Cheyenne is shown at the bottom with shed and residence of F. S. King 
in the background. About 1917. 
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Top row: Left, an outstanding group of stud yearling Corriedale rams at 
the Wyoming Corriedale Company ranch at Cheyenne about 1918. Center, 
U. S. Corriedale Ram #1. Photo taken by F. R. Marshall in 1914. Ram was 
bred by the New Zealand and Australian Land Company and purchased by 
the B.A.I. from Mr. C. H. Ensor of New Zealand. This ram was used for 


many years in the B.A.I. flock. Photo by courtesy of B.A.I., U.S.D.A. Neg. 
4978-A. The B.A.I. records as reported by Mr. Marshall, showed that in 1915 
the first year of this flock, 65 ewes dropped 108 percent of lambs; the buck 
lambs weighed 66.3 pounds in October; and the ewes clipped 10.16 pounds 
of greasy wool per fleece (N.W.G. January 1917, pages 35-36). Performance 
records 20 years later in the same flock show that weanling lambs of both 
sexes weighed 69.3 pounds on the average and the mature ewes clipped 
fleeces weighing 9.59 pounds. One yearling ewe clipped 11.18 pounds (U.S.D.A. 
Cir. 308 1934). Right, some of the first Corriedales at the F. S. King Ranch, 
Laramie, owned and imported by the Bureau of Animal Industry. These sheep 
left New Zealand in 1914 and arrived on the west coast of the U.S.A. in 1915. 
Shipment included 9 rams and 65 ewes. Photo by courtesy Bureau of Animal 
Industry, U.S.D.A. Neg. 8799-B. 


Top row: Left, King Brothers Company 1528. Sired by Imported Guthrie 
Ram C-23-10 #6201. Champion Ram, American Royal 1931, and Chicago 
International 1931. Center, Nine-month old Imported Corriedale Ram. MMM 
76# 10995. Sired by J. MacFarlane #2375, which was champion at the Sydney 
Royal. Imported in 1934. Right, Imported Corriedale Ram. Kerr C-404. Im- 
ported in 1939 by King Brothers Company. Sired by Guthrie’s Bulangranda 
#1. Grand Champion Ram of Australia. Grand 
Champion Fleece at Denver in 1941. 


Distinctive crimp in fleece. 
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Second row: Left, a group of Corriedales owned by the B.A.I. at the 
King Brothers summer headquarters near Laramie. These sheep in the first 
importation were from the New Zealand flocks of C. H. Ensor, H. T. Little, 
C. D. Greenwood, The New Zealand and Australian Land Company and 
Leonard White. Photo by courtesy B.A.I. U.S.D.A. Neg. 5896-A. Right, Corrie- 
dale rams bred by Senator J. 8B. Guthrie and imported by King Brothers 
Company in 1920. 


Last row: Left, U. S. Corriedale Ram #23 born in 1915. This ram was 
sired by U. S. Corriedale #1 (233) out of U. S. ewe #22 (253). He was bor 
May 18, 1915, so it figures out that he was conceived while his sire and dam 
were crossing the Pacific Ocean enroute from New Zealand to the United 
States. Photo taken by V. O. McWhorter at Laramie in June, 1916. Photo 
by courtesy of B.A.I. U.S.D.A. Neg. #5886-A. Center, grade Corriedale ewes 
bred from Corriedale rams on Rambouillet ewes. View on Summer Range; 
1920. Right, Corriedale ram. King Brothers Company 91. Champion ram, 
Portland International 1920, American Royal 1920, Chicago International 1920. 
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Second row: Left, Yearling Range Corriedale Rams. Right, Corriedale Stud 
Yearling Ewes 1945. Sired by Imported Kerr Ram (Kerr C-404). 


At the Bottom: Left, First-prize aged ram and reserve champion at Chicago 
International 1941. Sired by Ram from Evans flock at Taruna, New Zealand. 
Center, Champion Corriedale Yearling Ewe. Denver Stock Show 1943. Sired 
by Kerr Ram—Kerr C-404. Right, Corriedale Ram. Champion at Denver Show 
1944. This shows the type of Corriedale raised in recent years in the King flock. 
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Top row: Left, Corriedale Ram. King Brothers Company 152. Sired by 
imported Leonard White Ram, Wyoming Corriedale Company 588-637. Cham- 
pion Corriedale Ram at Portland International, American Royal and Chicago 
International Shows in 1922. Body weight 323 pounds. Center, Corriedale 
Ram. F. S. King Co. 372-2929. Champion Ram, Chicago International 1924, 
American Royal 1924, Intermountain at Ogden 1925. Right, Yearling Corriedale 
Ram. Sired by Guthrie 177-1634, Champion Corriedale Ram of Australia, im- 
ported by King Brothers in 1920. Champion Corriedale Ram, Colorado State 








Fair 1925, Wyoming State Fair 1925, Chicago International 1925, Intermoun- 
tain at Ogden 1926. 

Second row: Left, King Brothers 40. Sired by Greenwood Lad #1. Ist 
Prize Aged Ram Chicago International 1928. Center, A Corriedale Ram with 
some real hindquarters, and shorn down so he can be seen. Corriedale Ram, 
Guthrie C-28-10 #6201, sired by Colongotta #1. Grand Champion Ram of 
Australia. Imported by King Brothers Co. in 1929. Right, Corriedale Ram bred 
by Senator J. B. Guthrie of Australia and imported by King Brothers Com- 
pany in 1929. 
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Group of Corriedale ram lambs which won first prize at Denver in 1945. 
Bred and shown by King Brothers Company. 








Upper left, range Corriedale ram lambs in feed:ot 1947. King Brothers grew out their ram lambs 
cnd this group shows the type of sheep raised by King Brothers Company in recent years. 2100 yearling 
ewes shorn June 10, 1948 averaged 13.6 pounds. The entire clip in. 1948 averaged 12.75 pounds. 

Upper right, Corriedale ewe champion at Denver in 1945. Bred and shown by King Brothers Company. 


Lower left, champion Corriedale ram at Chicago International 


Brothers Company. 
Lower right, Corriedale ewe. 
Brothers Company. 





ees 


1946. Bred and shown by King 


Champion at Chicago and Denver 1946. Bred and shown by King 





Citation for Interior Department Workers 


J ke RUG, Secretary of the Interior 
ed has recently issued a_ unit 
citation for “meritorious service by the 
Department of the Interior ‘Operation 
Snowbound’ unit for bringing relief and 
assistance to snowbound human and‘ ani- 
mal victims of unprecedented snowstorms 
and their aftermath in our western states.” 

While all stockmen in the western area 
will never forget “Operation Snowbound,” 
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it may be that they have failed to realize 
fully the efforts behind it. Secretary Krug 
in his citation says, “The members of this 
‘Operation Snowbound’ Unit turned in a 
prodigious performance. Thinking only for 
relief needs and without regard for per- 
sonal convenience, hardship, or danger, 
they eagerly and ably rendered long days 
of unselfish service. There were many acts 
which bordered upon or constituted per- 


Yearling Corriedale ewes. Prize winners at Denver 1946. 
Bred and shown by King Brothers Company. 


sonal heroism. Many workers were absent 
from home for days or weeks on end. The 
courage and initiative, and the ingenuity 
displayed in devising ways and means of 
providing help and succor, were amazing, 

“Their acts sum up to a stupendous and 
heroic performance above and beyond the 
call of duty. The spontaneity of response 
and the selfless devotion of the employees 
engaged in this unique operation were 
called forth by no expectation of reward 
but solely by the plight of people beset 
by misfortune. Their performance stands 
out as a magnificent response of one group 
to the needs of their disaster-visited fellows, 
The Department contributed only a part, 
but an outstanding and significant part, of 
the whole operation. I am proud of that 
part and of these employees, as are all of 
their fellows. Their execution of this pro- 
ject has reflected great credit and good will 
upon the Department. It is, therefore, with 
deep thankfulness to all who participated, 
and with full appreciation of their per- 
formance, that I present to the ‘Operation 
Snowbound’ Unit this unit citation, this 
silver medal, and other symbols of the 
Department’s award of honor for Merito- 
rious Service.” 

The commendation and _ gratitude of 
stockmen for the work of the employees of 
the Department of the Interior is herewith 
added to the above citation. Similar praise 
and thanks also go to employees of the 
Department of Agriculture, the Army and 
all other Government agencies, both local 
and federal, and to the citizens who helped 
in preventing losses more serious than were 
sustained in last winter’s fierce onslaught. 





———— eee’ 


Regional Forester Retires 


John W. Spencer, regional forester of 
the Rocky Mountain Region, retires on De- 
cember 3lst and Edward P. Cliff of the 
Ogden F. S. office will succeed him. An- 
nouncement to this effect was made by 
Chief Forester Watts on November 25th. 
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WOOL BUREAU AT WORK 


ELECTION OF OFFICERS 


Douglas T. Boyd of Australia was re- 
elected chairman of the Board of Directors 
of The Wool Bureau at the annual meet- 
ing the first week of November. Other 
members reelected to the Board include 
F, Eugene Ackerman, chairman of the 
Executive Committee; W. Francis Fitz- 
Gerald, president; Harry J. Devereaux; L. 
Francis Hartley, Reginald G. Lund, Earl 
Newsom and J. Byron Wilson. John H. 
Fulweiler was reelected secretary and 
treasurer. 

After a thorough appraisal of The Wool 
Bureau’s activities, the Board expressed 
satisfaction with the accomplishments since 
the Bureau was organized last February 
through a merger of the American Wool 
Council and the International Wool Secre- 
tariat. The Bureau, with offices in New 
York and Toronto, promotes wool through- 
out North America. 

Among the staff members of The Wool 
Bureau whose work the Board reviewed 
were: Giles E. Hopkins, Technical Direc- 
tor; Ruth Jackendoff, Director, Depart- 
ment of Economics and _ Statistics; Alan 
Peek, Director of Men’s Wear; Jane Har- 
vey, Women’s Merchandise Director; John 
H. Fulweiler, Director of Information, and 
George Kimpton, Managing Director for 
Canada. 


LETTER TO WOOL TEXTILE EXECUTIVES 


To the many pieces of literature distri- 
buted by The Wool Bureau, a news letter 
for wool textile executives has recently 
been added. Such a letter dated October 
18th contained concise analyses of several 
papers on various types of research con- 
ducted in the industry. This release 
should be of great value and interest to 
manufacturers. 


LEADING SCIENTISTS TO AID IN 
WOOL RESEARCH 


A distinguished group of wool scientists 
and mill technologists from the Government 
and the wool industry have agreed to serve 
in an advisory capacity on the wool re- 
search project now underway at the Tex- 
tile Institute at Princeton, New Jersey. 

Their duty will be to evaluate and 
apply all phases of scientific development 
in practical mill operation. 

Supported by wool growers of the United 
States, Australia, South Africa and New 
Zealand, manufacturers of wool textiles and 
carpets, and the U. S. Department of Ag- 
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riculture, the project is aimed to find ways 
for improvement of products made from 
all grades of wool. Studies under way in- 
volve the factors of wear, protection, quality 
and appearance, which are important to 
producers of wool and wool products as 
well as the consuming public. A collateral 
project concerned with chemical modifica- 
tion of the wool fiber and improved methods 
for wool scouring is being carried on simul- 
taneously by the Regional Research Labora- 
tories of the U. S. Department of Agricul- 
ture at Albany, California. 


NO SUBSTITUTE FOR WOOL AS 
CLOTHING FIBER 


“To date there is no synthetic fiber in 
the world which approaches or even re- 
motely imitates the exclusive service and 
wear values of wool in clothing,” F. E. 
Ackerman, chairman of the Executive Com- 
mittee of The Wool Bureau, told the Na- 
tional Conference of Clothing Factory 
Managers and Foremen in Philadelphia on 
November 14th. 

“These values include 


original cost, 


eosts of upkeep, protection against the 
elements, and appearance during the life 
of the garment. They also include wool’s 
superiority in dry cleaning and other clean- 
ing processes, fastness of colors, their 
variety, and their beauty. 

“It is important to bear in mind in the 
midst of today’s fanfare that to date no 
man-made fiber has introduced a new tex- 
ture or new fabric. The chief claims made 
for substitutes for wool are that they imi- 
tate the textures of wool; that their pat- 
terns and designs repeat as faithfully as 
nossible the traditional patterns of wool 
fabrics.” 

Mr. Ackerman also told of the new mar- 
kets for light-weight clothing, the value of 
quality in clothing, the prices paid for it, 
and the effect of high wages on the in- 
dustry. 


“No one,” he said, “can object to either 
the high wage rates or the welfare benefits, 
but it should be borne in mind that they 
are included in the cost and in the retail 
selling price of every article of apparel pur- 
chased in this country.” 





Members of Working Committee formed October 26th at Princeton, New Jersey, to advise on the 
internationally sponsored wool research project being carried on by the Textile Research Institute. Front 
row, left to right: Harold P. Lundgren, Western Regional Research Laboratories, U. S. Department of 
Agriculture; L. W. Rainard, Alexander Smith & Sons Carpet Company; Bert L. Bertelson, Botany Mills, 
Inc.; Milton Harris, Milton Harris Research Associates; Walter Hamburger, Fabrics Research Laboratory. 
Back row, left to right: James H. Wakelin, Textile Research Institute; Werner von Bergen, Forstmann 
Woolen Company; Giles E. Hopkins, Wool Bureau, Inc.; and R. M. Ingham, Jr., Deering Milliken Re- 
search Trust. Absent: Evan Urquhart, Bachmann-Uxbridge Worsted Corporation. 
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New Secretary 
of the Interior 


Oscar L. Chapman 


SCAR L. Chapman became Secretary 

of the Interior on December Ist. His 
appointment by the President on Novem- 
ber 12th followed the resignation of Julius 
A. Krug the preceding day. While Mr. 
Krug’s decision to leave the Interior De- 
partment came as a surprise, his letter to 
the President said he had wanted to resign 
for a long time. 

Mr. Krug has headed the Interior De- 
partment since March, 1946. Stockmen at 
that time, it will be recalled, were greatly 
disturbed over a proposal by the Grazing 
Service of the Interior Department to in- 
crease greatly the fees for use of Taylor 
District Grazing lands. One of the first 
actions of the new Secretary was to appoint 
Rex L. Nicholson to survey this problem, 
and it was on recommendations in his 
report that the fees were adjusted to the 
basis on which they are now handled and 
the administration of grazing lands was 
decentralized. 

Prior to his appointment as Interior Secre- 
tary, Mr. Krug had been in charge of 
power operations of the Tennessee Valley 
Authority, from which position he took 
over the power branch of the War Produc- 
tion Board and later became chairman of 
that war agency. 

The new Secretary, whose appointment 
is expected to be confirmed by the Senate 
when it convenes in January, is termed a 
Westerner. Although born in Virginia, he 
moved to Denver when 24 years old and 
called that his hometown until moving to 
Washington in 1933. It was in May of 
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that year that he was appointed Assistant 
Secretary of the Interior by President 
Roosevelt. He was made Under-Secretary 
when Mr. Krug became head of the de- 
partment. 

Mr. Chapman’s statements to the press 
after his recent appointment indicate that 
he contemplates no immediate change in 
policy or personnel in the department. 





Sheep Champions at 
Grand National 


HE sheep division at the Grand National 

Livestock Exposition (October 28th— 
November 6th) according to the manage- 
ment of the show, was the greatest repre- 
sentation, in both numbers and quality, 
every to show at the Cow Palace, San 
Francisco. Nearly 100 fat lambs, including 
one carload, 90 commercial sheep and 376 
breeding sheep were housed in the huge 
sheep barn during the event. 

Championship honors were won in the 
different breeds as follows: 

Columbias: Champicn and _ reserve 
champion ram and reserve champion ewe, 
E. J. Handley, McMinnville, Oregon; 
champion ewe, Marcus Vetter, Woodburn, 
Oregon. 

Corriedales: Champion and _ reserve 
champion ram and champion ewe, Wes 
Wooden, Davis, California; reserve cham- 
pion ewe, Crane Ranch, Santa Rosa, Cali- 
fornia. 

Dorset Horns: Champion ram and cham- 
pion ewe, Gath Bros, Cotati, California; 
reserve champion ram and ewe, Kenneth 
McCrae, Monmouth, Oregon. 

Hampshires: Champion ram, Melvin 
Preston, Le Grand, California; reserve 
champion ram and ewe, Gath Bros, Cotati, 
California; champion ewe, Godfrey Priddy, 
Dixon, California. 

Rambouillets: Champion ram, champion 
ewe and reserve champion ewe, Glenn 
Maddux, Bakersfield, California; reserve 
champion ram, Mokelumne Farms, Acampo, 
California. 

Romneys: Champion ram, McCaleb 
Bros., Monmouth, Oregon; reserve cham- 
pion ram, champion ewe and reserve cham- 
pion ewe, Ahrens Bros., Turner, Oregon. 

Shropshires: Champion ram, Gath Bros., 
Cotati, California; champion ewe, M. O. 
Pearson, Turner, Oregon. 

Southdowns: Champion ram, K. Wip- 
per & Son, Turner, Oregon; reserve cham- 
pion ram and reserve champion ewe, 
Severa Wilford, Jr., Cotati, California, and 
champion ewe, Glenn Maddux, Bakersfield, 
California. 

Suffolks: Champion ram and _ reserve 
champion ewe, Ahrens Bros., Turner, Ore- 


gon; reserve champion ram, Howard 
Vaughn, Dixon, California; champion ewe 
Ervin E. Vassar, Dixon, California. 

In the fat lamb division Severa Wilford, 
Jr. of Cotati, California won high honor, 
His grand champion lamb, a 113-pound 
Southdown, brought $70 a hundredweight 
from Swift and Company. In addition tp 
the grand champion, Wilford’s sale sheep 
included grand champion pen, two South. 
downs; reserve champion lamb, a cross. 
bred; reserve champion pen, two cross. 
breds; Ist prize Shropshire; Ist prize pen 
of Shropshires; 1st prize Suffolk; 1st prize 
pen of Suffolks; Ist prize pen of Romneys; 
lst prize pen of Corriedales; and 2nd prize 
pen of Hampshires. 

Four California Polytechnic College stu. 
dents, from San Luis Obispo, California 
took top carload honors with 50 crossbred 
fat lambs. Fred Bayliss of Hilts, California 
had the Ist prize Hampshire fat lamb and 
Ist prize pen of Hampshires. 

The 98 auction sheep weighed a total 
of 10,400 pounds and the average price 
was 25 cents per pound. 





———wr 


W. T. Ritch Passes 


R. W. T. Ritch, aged 86, died on No- 
vember 15th at his home in Minnea- 
polis, Minnesota. Mr. Ritch will be remem- 
bered by many of the older wool growers 
because of his work in the trial of the 
Australian system of wool marketing and 
preparation during the years 1914 to 1921. 
He worked for J. E. Cosgriff and associates 
in planning the Australian type shearing 
sheds and demonstrating wool preparation. 
He aroused the interest of growers in better 
preparation and marketing of wool, which 
has continued in many places since that 
time. 

In recent years Mr. Ritch was engaged 
in the real estate business in Minneapolis. 
He was very active up to the time of his 
death and still was interested in wool 
marketing and wool improvement. During 
the past two years he presented to the 
University of Wyoming a valuable library 
of more than 150 finely bound volumes of 
works on sheep and wool. The University 
is keeping this as a separate collection. In 
the past few months he had added several 
volumes to the collection. 

During the time Mr. Ritch was active in 
wool marketing, he published many articles 
in the sheep and wool papers, which are 
still valuable to the students of wool mar- 
keting. He also prepared a report on wool 
marketing for the Canadian Government, 
which still remains a very valuable docu- 
ment. 


—Dean J. A. Hill 
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World Demand for Wool Remains High 


Consumption Exceeds Production 


HE ratio between supply and demand 
T for fine wools during 1950 will play a 
more effective part in determining their 
world prices than the recent devaluation 
of world currencies in relation to the dollar, 
F, Eugene Ackerman, Chairman of the 
Executive Committee of The Wool Bureau, 
told members of the Illinois Men’s Apparel 
Club at the Palmer House October 23rd. 

Disclaiming any ability to foretell future 
wool prices, Mr. Ackerman emphasized that 
consumption of fine wools, of which the 
United States is the largest single user, 
is currently running considerably above pro- 
duction. Stockpiles of wool held by the 
Joint Organization of the United Kingdom 
and the British Commonwealth, and by the 
Commodity Credit Corporation in this 
country, he added, were rapidly being de- 
pleted and the fine wools which they con- 
tained are practically gone. 

“The total stockpile of the Joint Organi- 
zation, which at the war’s end was expected 
to last thirteen years, does not now exceed 
600 million pounds,” he declared. “This is 
a reduction from 1 billion, 150 million 
pounds in 1948. Of the remaining 600 
million pounds, less than 5 percent is of 
fine character and not all of these are suit- 
able for American use. No fine wools re- 
main in the CCC stockpile, which now 
amounts to about 90 million pounds of 
partially unmerchantable medium and 
coarse wools.” 


Regains 70 Percent of Devaluation 
Price Reduction 


World realization of the sound values of 
wool, the speaker said, is being evidenced 
at the present wool auctions in Australia. 
Prices for wools of 64’s quality and better 
have already advanced from 27 to 30 per- 
cent above pre-devaluation prices in terms 
of pounds and pence. 

“In other words,” Mr. Ackerman added, 
“the types of wools which are absolutely 
essential to a healthy American clothing 
business have already recovered between 
65 and 70 percent of the currency devalua- 
tion price reductions in terms of the dollar. 
Price tendencies are continuing strongly up- 
ward with world buyers increasing their 
purchases as the wool situation with respect 
to supply and demand becomes more clear- 
ly defined. 

“The best types of fine wools in which 
United States buyers are most intereste’l 
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have yet to be offered. These offerings 
will be made beginning with the Adelaide, 
Australia, auctions within the next several 
weeks and their prices will establish a 
better index than we have at present as 
to future prices for the wools which will go 
into fabrics that will reach the consuming 
public during the fall and winter of 1950. 


Wool Minor Cost Element in Apparel 


“It is important,” Mr. Ackerman warned, 
“to understand certain basic factors with 
respect to the prices for wool and wool 
clothing which have no relation whatever 
to changing or fluctuating currency values. 
A first important factor is that wool is com- 
paratively a minor element in the total 
costs of the completed wool product— 
particularly in apparel. 

“Wool as a raw material represents on an 
average of 30 percent of the cost of a 
woolen or worsted fabric. The finished 
fabric represents from 15 to 20 percent of 
the retail value of a man’s suit, depending 
upon the quality of tailoring and the retail 
markup. In women’s clothes, this percen- 
tage of total cost is often as low as 5 per- 
cent where fur or other high cost trimmings 
and accessories are used. Fluctuations in 
the prices of wool, therefore, are of far less 
significance in changing retail price levels 
than are the fixed charges of labor, over- 
head, transportation, and the taxes which 
accumulate from raw materials to the final 
sale of the finished product to the public. 


More People, Improved Economies, 
Increase Wool Demand 


“Another important factor is that the 
population of the world has increased 6 
percent since the end of World War II 
and continues to increase. World apparel 
wool production has fallen 11 percent since 
the production peak in 1942. World stocks 
of apparel wool on July 1, 1949 were esti- 
mated at two billion 767 million grease 
pounds, a decline of 900 million pounds 
from 1948. This decline represented con- 
sumption of wool in excess of world pro- 
duction, which was met from rapidly de- 
clining stockpiles. 

“World economy is improving every- 
where in the Western world. Demand for 
wool clothing is insatiable after a war pe- 
riod of scarcities and restrictions. It is 
limited only by the ability of the people 
to replace their worn out clothing and other 


wool products which are necessary to their 
health and comfort. 

“The population of the United States 
alone has increased 17 million in the past 
decade, giving us a total population of 
150 million people. Census experts expect 
a further increase of an additional 10 mil- 
lion people by 1960. But our population 
increase is only one part of our continuing 
history of dynamic growth. In 1939, 85 
percent of the adult male population was 
earning less than $2000 a year. Today, 
about 40 percent are in that low wage 
bracket and 60 percent of the total adult 
male population is earning more than $2000 
a year. Of this number, 25 percent are 
earning from $3000 to $5000 annually. 


Woman's Influence Important 


While prices have risen during the period 
of our population increase, incomes have 
risen more rapidly with the result that the 
real wage increase for males is approxi- 
mately 33 percent in terms of the 1940 
dollar. Of additional immediate interest to 
retail merchants is the fact that 18 million 
women are employed today earning 28 
percent of the national wage income, and 
that their influence in deciding the pur- 
chases of men’s clothing is increasing an- 
nually. This increasing influence requires 
a new approach by the clothing industries 
to all techniques of retail merchandising, 
including advertising, promotion, and direct 
selling to customers.” 


Low Quality Fabrics Threaten 
Public's Confidence 


Declaring that existing price pressure for 
cheaper, lower quality fabrics threatens a 
disastrous lowering of fabric standards in 
apparel, Mr. Ackerman said: 

“The base wage cost of producing a wool 
textile fabric today, exclusive of overtime, 
is approximately two times what it was 
in 1941. Wage cost of producing a man’s 
garment on the basis of a 35-hour week has 
increased 70 percent and average weekly 
earnings, including overtime, have  in- 
creased 85 percent. In addition the wool 
textile industry today is contributing ap- 
proximately 8% percent of its wage bill to 
employees’ welfare benefits including State 
and Federal Social Security and unemploy- 
ment taxes. Garment manufacturers are 
contributing approximately 15 percent of 
their wage costs for employees’ union, Fed- 
eral and State benefits. 
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“No one can object to either the high 
wage rates or the welfare benefits,” he 
declared, “but it should be borne in mind 
that they are included in the cost and in 
the retail selling price of every article of 
apparel purchased in this country. These 
high fixed costs have naturally established 
new and higher areas of wholesale and re- 
tail selling prices. One of the chief variables 
in the cost of producing apparel by which 
economies may be effected is in the fabric. 
As a result during the past two seasons 
there has been the greatest pressure the 
trade has known for cheaper fabrics of 
lower quality, including adulterated wool 
fabrics and synthetic imitations of wool. 

“Since it is the fabric more than any 
other ingredient which determines the fit, 
the appearance, and the wear and con- 
tinuing service of all garments, it is im- 
perative today that retail merchants pay 
more attention to the fabric content and 
the qualities of the fabrics in apparel than 
ever before. , 

“If they do not do this it seems almost 
certain they will shortly be distributing to 
the public cheap materials of doubtful and 
inferior values on which high wage labor 
and high cost distribution has been wasted 
in relation to the intrinsic values of the 
apparel items. There is nothing which the 
clothing industries can do which will more 
completely destroy the good will and the 
confidence of the public.” 


No Substitute For Wool 


There is room enough in the great cloth- 
ing markets of the country for fabrics of 
all fibers selling within their justified price 
ranges and which are sold honestly on the 
basis of the actual services they perform, 
Mr. Ackerman declared, adding that to 
date no one had developed any fiber re- 
motely resembling wool. 

“This is the age of synthesis,” the speaker 
said. “The eyes of the scientific and in- 
dustrial world are turned toward labora- 
tories to find answers to the complex ques- 
tions of raw materials and production tech- 
niques. But no one has been able to even 
approximate the marvels of that most com- 
plex of fibers—wool. Wool itself is a triumph 
of nature’s synthesis. For uncounted cen- 
turies, man has cross-bred sheep to improve 
upon a rough hair which he first found 
useful as clothing and shelter long before 
the glacial age. The result today is the 
sheep, an animal created by nature, and 
perfected by man, producing a fiber with- 
out which man could not live in temperate 
and frigid climates, and without which 
neither this nor any other country could 
successfully protect its military and civilian 
populations in the unhappy event of war.” 
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Sheep Disease Control in Australia 


Second in a Series of Articles on Australia and New Zealand 


Ponts is recognized as leading the 
world in the production of wool, and 
it is also true that Australia is outstanding 
in the control of sheep diseases, through re- 
search and the use of practical control 
methods. An opportunity was recently 
given me to spend about two and one half 
months in Australia, with the objective of 
obtaining all the information I could on 
sheep production and sheep diseases. Part 
of the time was spent in visiting the labora- 
tories and: experiment stations where re- 
search work in sheep diseases was being 
done, and in discussing disease control 
methods with the men engaged in control 
work. I also visited a number of sheep 
ranches, usually with Australian veterina- 
rians, and saw something of the practical 
side of the disease control work. 

The production of wool is the biggest in- 
dustry in Australia, and the health of the 
sheep which grow the wool is recognized 
to be of great importance not only to the 
sheep grower but to the country as a whole. 
As in the United States, the Federal Gov- 
ernment and the State governments support 


research organizations for the study of live. 
stock diseases, and disease control organiza. 
tions, with particular emphasis on sheep, 
The State governments also have specialists 
doing extension work in production methods 
and disease control. 

Australia has a research organization with 
features which, in my opinion, make jt 
superior to any such organization in the 
United States. This organization is known 
as the Council for Scientific and Industrial 
Research. Its funds are derived in part from 
government appropriations and in part from 
private sources. The funds are expended 
by the Council without the restrictions of 
government red tape, and the employees 
are not classed as civil service employees, 
One of the divisions of the Council is known 
as the Division of Animal Health and Pro- 
duction, which is devoted to research prob- 
lems of diseases, nutrition, and genetics of 
sheep and cattle. The sheep industry con- 
tributes to the support of this work through 
an assessment of 2 shillings (about 35c) 
on each bale of wool produced, which 
creates a sum of about £ 300,000 (about 








Sir Frederick McMaster, Mr. D. F. Stewart of the McMaster Animal Health Laboratory at Sydney, Aus- 
tralia, and Mr. Marsh. The picture was taken at the home of Sir Frederick, who runs cattle and sheep 
at “Dalkeith” near Cassilis in New South Wales. 
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Veterinary Research Station, Glenfield, New South Wales. 





Laboratory of the Division of Animal Health and Production of the Council for Scientific and Industrial 
Research, Melbourne, Victoria. 


$1,000,000) a year, which is administered 
by the Australian Wool Board for the pro- 
motion of the sheep industry. Part of this 
income goes to the Division of Animal 
Health and Production of the C. S. I. R. 
This Division operates research laboratories 
at Melbourne in Victoria, Sydney in New 
South Wales, Brisbane in Queensland, and 
Nedlands in Western Australia; and six field 
experiment stations, on which there is a 
total of about 10,000 sheep. With adequate 
financing and freedom of action, this or- 
ganization has a record of attacking and 
solving many disease problems for the 
sheep industry. 
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I found that the Australian sheepmen in 
general recognize the value of research 
work in animal diseases, and are putting 
into practical use the results of the in- 
vestigations and experiments. For instance, 
in areas where intestinal worms are trouble- 
some, many operators make it a routine 
practice to treat their sheep with the recom- 
mended treatment. All the ranches I visited 
were equipped with dipping vats or spray- 
ing equipment for lice and sheep ticks. 
Vaccines for black disease, pulpy kidney, 
blackleg, etc., are used routinely in the 
areas where these conditions occur. In 
areas where nutritional deficiencies occur, 


many pastures are top-dressed with the 
needed elements. The companies producing 
instruments and equipment have developed 
such instruments as automatic drenching 
guns and automatic syringes, so that large 
numbers of sheep can be easily and quickly 
treated. 





Wool Bureau Promotes 
Fabric Sales 


“MAKE It Yourself—With Wool” has come 


to mean a sewing contest to most 
people connected with the western wool 
growing industry. To The Wool Bureau, 
Inc., however, it means the promotion of 
wool piece sales countrywide. A recent 
release of this promotion agency to retail 
merchants points out the big local market 
there is for wool piece goods. 

“Home sewing is booming!” says the re- 
lease, “More than 28 million women and 
girls are sewing this year. Last year they 
made an estimated 400 million garments at 
home. Their enthusiasm has tripled de- 
partment store piece goods sales since 1941 
and jumped pattern sales from 44 million 
prewar to more than 100 million in 1948. 
More than half a million 4-H Club farm 
girls are learning to make all their own 
clothes. 


“WOOL IS IMPORTANT IN THIS PIC- 
TURE: Home sewers like wool fabrics for 
their luxurious feel and rich, lasting colors. 
They prefer wool for it comfort, protection 
and long wear. They consider wool the 
No. 1 ‘quality’ fiber. Your ability to satisfy 
this big, hungry market may make the dif- 
ference between good and poor business 
this season. Get on the home sewing band- 
wagon now!” 

Featured in the release are reproductions 
of window displays promoting wool piece 
goods in the famous New York store of 
Lord and Taylor. 








Members of the National Wool Grow- 
ers Association do their part in the sup- 
port of this and other wool promotion 
activities through the deduction of 10 
cents a bag (5 cents in Texas and New 
So be 
sure and remind the firm which handles 


Mexico) from their wool sales. 


your wool to make this deduction. The 
Wool Bureau needs your support for 
work that will in the end return many 
times over the amount contributed to it. 
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CONSERVATION OF THE WESTERN RANGE* 


By DR. R. R. RENNE, President 


Montana State College and Member National Forest Board of Review 


NLY five percent of the more than 

three-fourths billion acres in the eleven 
Western States is used for crops. About 
90 percent of this extensive land area is 
usable mainly for grazing purposes, and 
livestock production is the basic industry 
in the 200 counties of these range States. 
The eleven Western States contain more 
than half of the United States’ total sheep, 
and more than a sixth of all the cattle 
and calves, including dairy cattle and 
calves, of the country. 

Ranch units in western regions are nec- 
essarily relatively large, with a resulting 
sparse population and high per capita 
costs of schools, roads, communications, 
and related services. Ranching is char- 
acterized by relatively slow turnover, and 
the ranch directly supplies very little of 
the total living of the ranch family, with 
the result that this high degree of com- 
mercialization means ranchers are partic- 
ularly affected by price fluctuations. 


Ownership and Use of the Western 
Range 


Less than half of the range land in the 
Western States is privately owned. The 
Federal Government owns 54 percent of 
the total land area of the eleven Western 
States, or 406,000,000 acres. The Forest 
Service and the Bureau of Land Manage- 
ment administer more than three-fourths 
of this acreage, and the Indian Service 
an additional tenth. Federal lands in 
general are poorer than average, so that 
their physical contributions to livestock 
production are not proportional to their 
acreage. Nevertheless, they constitute the 
major acreage of the Western States, 
and they furnish some very strategic and 
fundamental resources such as watershed 
areas, recreation, and summer grazing and 
hence they are of great importance to the 
West. 

Only two-fifths of the land area of the 
Western States is in farms and ranches. 
There are only 317,000 operating farm 
and ranch units in the eleven Western 
States, or less than a tenth of the total of 
the Nation. These units average more 
than 640 acres each, compared with the 
national average size of farm unit of 190 
acres. Much of the publicly owned range 
land is leased by ranch operators for graz- 
ing purposes, so that the livestock carried 





*Reprinted from Journal of Range Management, 
July 1949. 
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Dr. R. R. Renne 


by the average operating unit is consider- 
ably larger than the farm or ranch alone 
could support. The landlord-tenant relation- 
ships growing out of this arrangement 
have given rise to serious controversies in 
recent years, and during the past two years 
particularly heated controversy has arisen 
over the relative merits of public versus 
private owenship of the western range 
lands. 

The combined sheep and cattle using 
public grazing lands have declined ap- 
proximately a tenth in animal unit months 
in the last three years (from 25,169,000 
animal unit months in 1944 to 22,915,000 
in 1947), due in part to reductions in 
permitted grazing on national forests. 
The number of sheep grazing on federal 
grazing lands in the Western States has 
declined 27.5 percent in the past 5 years— 
the decline on national forests being 28.5 
percent and on grazing districts, adminis- 
tered by the Bureau of Land Manage- 
ment, 27.2 percent. At the same time 
sheep numbers in the Western States have 
declined 34.1 percent. Thus, there is 
very little difference between national for- 
ests and grazing districts in percentage 
decrease in sheep numbers, and in both 
cases the amount of drop is less than the 
decrease in total sheep in the eleven West- 
ern States. Sheep animal unit months on 


national forests declined 33.5 percent dur. 
ing these years, indicating a decrease jp 
length of grazing season as well as in 
numbers. Cattle grazing on public range 
lands increased 7.6 percent from 1942 to 
1947, while cattle numbers in the eleven 
Western States increased 4.3 percent, 
The numbers on grazing district lands 
increased 14.8 percent while those on 
national forests declined 4.1 percent, 
Therefore, the reduction in total animal 
units of grazing on western public range 
lands in the last few years is due largely 
to reductions in numbers of cattle per- 
mitted to graze on national forests. In- 
cidentally, approximately twice as many 
cattle and about two and a third times 
as many sheep graze on grazing district 
lands as on national forest lands. 

During recent years the wildlife popu- 
lation (antelope, deer, and elk) on the 
western public grazing lands, particularly 
the national forest areas, has increased 
from 161,000 animal units in 1921 to 
310,000 animal units in 1931, 514,000 in 
1941, and 540,000 in 1946, or an increase 
in the 5-year period of almost 5 percent, 
more than 70 percent for the 15-year pe- 
riod and some 225 percent for the 25-year 
period. Total livestock animal units grazed 
on national forests in the eleven West- 
ern States decreased 53.2 percent during 
the 30-year period 1918 to 1947. 

These developments have created heated 
controversy over management of the west- 
ern range lands, and extensive hearings 
have been held during the past year and 
a half by the Committee on Public Lands 
regarding further proposed cuts in num- 
bers of livestock which would be permitted 
to graze the national forests. 

The two major federal agencies acting 
as landlords for western range lands are 
the National Forest Service in the U. S. 
Department of Agriculture and the Bu- 
reau of Land Management in the Depart- 
ment of the Interior. Some 136,000,000 
acres are included in the national forest 
areas of the Western States, of which some 
80,000,000 are usable for grazing. This 
compares with 169,000,000 acres of public 
domain land administered by the Bureau 
of Land Management, which includes 
132,000,000 acres of grazing lands within 
grazing districts and 36,000,000 acres out- 
side of grazing districts. Since the num- 
ber of livestock permitted on Taylor 
Grazing lands has been substantially main- 
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tained in recent years, the controversies 
concerning our public lands in the last 
two or three years have centered on the 
Forest Service and its policies. 

The chief of the Forest Service, in his 
annual report for 1947, states that on 
many western ranges, one can see bunches 
of grass whose root crowns. stand 
several inches above the ground surface 
indicating that several inches of soil have 
washed or blown away within the life- 
time of these individual grass plants. Or- 
dinarily, lands at higher levels are the 
key watersheds. These are the lands at 
the headwaters of our major rivers. The 
higher lands ordinarily receive the most 
precipitation in the West, as much as 40 
or 50 inches yearly, compared with as 
low as 15 to 20 inches of rainfall in the 
valley and foothill areas. Two-thirds of 
all the land of the southwestern, inter- 
mountain, and western plains receives ac- 
tually less than 15 inches of rain annually, 
which is not enough for crop production 
without supplemental water. The high 
country—the mountain watersheds—must, 
therefore, furnish the lifeblood or water 
for the West. 

It is extremely important, therefore, 
that the forest and range lands in this 
area be handled with full acknowledge- 
ment of their watershed values. Water- 
shed values in the aggregate exceed those 
of all the cash products the lands may 
yield, because water is such a limiting 
factor in many areas, and in addition 
produces hydroelectric energy, furnishes 
transportation, etc. 

Taylor Grazing District lands, admin- 
istered by the Bureau of Land Manage- 
ment, include extensive areas of the pub- 
lic domain which were never taken up by 
private settlers. Obviously, these lands 
are considerably below average in qual- 
ity. In general, they are the poorest of 
the western grazing lands. For years and 
years, they were grazed excessively by 
all who could get their cattle or their 
livestock on them. At the time the Tay- 
lor Grazing Act was passed in 1934, these 
lands were in a serious state of deterior- 
ation. Much has been done through con- 
trolled grazing to improve grass cover on 
these lands, but much still needs to be 
done in the way of improvement, includ- 
ing more adequate stock water supplies, 
reseeding, control or reduction of the spread 
of aggressive and poisonous range weeds, 
and rodent control. 


Multiple and Conflicting Uses of the 
Western Range 


Western range lands have a wide va- 
riety of uses. In addition to providing 
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DECEMBER’S LAMB DISH 





BROILED LAMB RIB CHOPS 


6 lamb rib chops, cut 1 to 


2 inches thic 


Salt 
Pepper 


Set regulator to broil. Place chops on broiler rack. Insert broiler pan and rack 
so the top of 1-inch chops is 2 inches from the heat and 2-inch chops, 3 inches from 
the heat. When one side is browned, season, turn and finish cooking on the second 
side. Season. Chops cut 1-inch thick require 10 to 12 minutes. Chops cut 2-inches 
thick require 20 to 22 minutes. 3 to 6 servings. 

Serve with whipped potatoes, green beans, fruit salad, hot rolls, mincemeat pie 
and coffee or milk, and you'll have a menu that will please everyone. 


Department of Home Economics, National Live Stock and Meat Board 








grass for domestic livestock, they are used 
for recreation (winter and summer camp- 
sites, hunting, primitive areas, scenic ar- 
eas), for municipal water and power 
sources, for water production for irrigation 
purposes, for watershed protection to pre- 
vent floods and silting of reservoirs, for 
lumber and wood products, for mining and 
prospecting for mineral wealth, for Indian 
welfare, and for other purposes. The 
multiplicity of uses and functions which 
range lands serve in our national economy 
is the chief source of conflict between 
users of public range lands and the man- 
aging agencies. 

The Forest Service administers the na- 
tional forests under a system of “multiple 
use” which is management for coordinated 
maintenance and use of the forest re- 


sources and values. It aims to develop, 
protect, and sustain the use of natural 
units of land under correlated long term 
management plans, rather than use of a 
single resource in possible conflict with 
or at the expense of other resources on 
the same area. Within a management 
unit, one use may be dominant in one 
portion and another in another portion. 
In areas adjacent to streams or lakes, 
recreation may be the highest use, for 
example, while on the slopes timber crop- 
ping may be the highest use, and in the 
intermingled valleys and ranches, live- 
stock grazing may be the highest use, but 
the area taken as a whole may be an im- 
portant watershed. Under multiple use 
management, all these uses must be co- 


(Continued on page 37) 
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Cull Beans For Fattening Lambs 


By JOHN P. WILLMAN and LAWRENCE B. EMBRY 


Object of the Experiment 

1. To determine the value of adding 
linseed meal at the rate of 0.10 pound per 
lamb daily to rations composed of one part 
cull beans (red kidney) and three parts 
shelled corn, by weight. 

2. To compare the feeding value of 
rations that contain one part cull beans 
to three parts shelled corn, or equal parts 
cull beans and shelled corn, by weight, 
with rations composed of shelled corn when 
all these rations contained a supplement of 
0.10 pound of linseed meal per lamb daily. 

The roughage for all lots was 1.0 pound 
of second cutting red clover hay and a full 
feed of corn silage. 


Experimental Procedure 


The lambs used in this experiment were 
of grade Corriedale breeding and originated 
in Wyoming. The purchase price of the 
lambs based on their weight at Kirkland, 
Illinois (55.0 pounds average for car of 
300), October 14, 1948 was $22.25 per 
cwt. Their average weight off of the car 
at Ithaca, New York, on October 17, 1948 
was 47.2 pounds. The average shrink was 
7.8 pounds per head. Grass hay was offered 
for about a week, and on the second day 
after arrival they were given a small amount 
of wheat bran and oats. These feeds were 
gradually replaced by the feeds used in 
the experiment. 

The experiment was begun on Novem- 
ber 3, with the heavier lambs from the 
carload. The “Initial Cost Per Cwt.” as 
shown in the table includes the purchase 
price of the lambs, the shipping expenses, 
the cost of feed consumed from arrival until 
the experiment was begun and the cost of 
dipping and of vaccination against “over- 
eating” disease. 

At the conclusion of the experiment the 
lambs were graded for finish by Mr. Robert 
Rector, Empire Livestock Marketing Co- 
operative, Inc. The following values were 
assigned for the various grades: Choice 4, 
Good 3, and Medium 2. The “Appraised 
Value Per Cwt.” for the various grades 
was based upon the price at Bath, New 
York on February 24, 1949. These prices 
were: Choice $26.75, Good $25.75 and 
Medium $24.25. The “Estimated Net Sell- 
ing Price Per Cwt.” is the “Appraised Value 
Per Cwt.” less the value of the average 
shrink (4.5%) and the charges for com- 
mission (2.47%), and trucking (30c per 
cwt.). 
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Cornell University 
Results 


The results of this experiment are shown 
in the table. The lambs in lot IX fed one 
part of cull beans, three parts of shelled 
corn, and 0.10 pound of linseed meal gained 
at the same rate as those fed shelled corn, 
0.10 pound of linseed meal, and no beans, 


composed of one part of cull beans to three 
parts shelled corn without linseed meal, lot 
VIII, or equal parts of cull beans and 
shelled corn with linseed meal, lot X, but 
the lambs in lots VIII and X made lower 
rates of gain than lots VII and IX. The de- 
gree of fatness and net return were about 


lot VII. These lambs, lot IX, were not as equal for lots VIII and X. 


well finished as the lambs in lot VII and 
sold for $0.46 less per cwt. They showed 
a more favorable net return because the 
addition of cull beans lowered the cost of 
the ration. 


Summary 


1. Satisfactory feed-lot performance was 
obtained when 25 percent of the shelled 
corn was replaced with cull beans. 

2. The addition of 0.10 pound of lin- 
seed meal increased the rate of gain and 


There was no difference in the rate of 
gain made by the lambs fed grain rations 








THE USE OF CULL BEANS IN RATIONS FOR FATTENING LAMBS 
November 3, 1948 to February 23, 1949 








Sh. Corn Sh. Corn % Sh. Corn % Sh. Corn 2 
Linseed Meal Cull Beans Cull Beans Cull Beans 12 
.10#, Clover Y%, Clover \%, Linseed Linseed Meal 
Hay 1.0#,Corn Hay 1.0#, Meal .10#, -10#, Clover 
Silage, Salt Corn Silage, Clover Hay Hay 1,0#, 
Salt 1.0#, Corn Corn Silage, 
Silage, Salt Salt 
0 SEES ae soe eer ee Ee ate Vil Vill IX X 
No. of lambs per lot...................... 24 24 24 $3.1" 
No. of days lambs fed.................. 112 112 112 112 
PEE ak ae Cn 63.2 64.2 63.5 64.3 
FN eae nee 97.3 94.4 96.8 93.7 
Av. dail ae 0.305 0.270 0.297 0.260 
Av. daily ration: (pounds) 
A ene 1.16 0.87 0.85 0.56 
og ee ee eee rae aa 0.29 0.28 0.55 
Linseed. meal ............................ 0.10 —_-— 0.10 0.10 
I sla isinisissccsic cic 1.00 1.00 1.00 1.01 
| SAREE oe 1.31 1.28 1.22 1.29 
C0) eet eee 0.017 0.019 0.019 0.021 
Amt. of feed per 100 lbs. gain: 
oh csicac. Saccacuceezc soc 380.4 323.4 287.3 215.9 
INS, 5 oo cascades scissors: a 107.1 95.3 2118 
ae 31.3 —-— 32.2 36.9 
sg a 327.8 370.8 836.8 386.8 
2 ASSURE 430.6 474.8 409.1 496.6 
eer Mais oe as ns 5.46 7.05 6.35 8.12 
Feed cost per 100 Ibs. gain........ $18.01 $16.74 $16.25 $16.38 
a. 2G wet Get........................... 23.72 23.72 23.72 23.72 
eS 3.46 3.21 8.04 8.17 
Appraised value per cwt. ............ 26.21 25.89 25.73 25.84 
Est. net selling price per cwt..... 24.06 23.76 23.60 23.72 
Init. cost per lamb ..................... 14.99 15.23 15.06 15.25 
Cost of feed per lamb ................ 6.14 5.06 5.41 4,82 
Total cost per lamb ...................... 21.13 20.29 20.47 20.07 
Selling price per lamb ................ 23.41 22.43 22.84 22.23 
Net return per lamb over cost of 
Wes -Ghiek FOGG. --<. << 2. --0cs50- $ 2.28 $ 2.14 $ 2.37 $ 2.16 





*One lamb removed from experiment on December 3 because lamb had been stiff for several days and 
not eating. The lot was charged with the feed consumed by this lamb and credited with its gain. 


Feed prices per ton: Sh. corn, $59.80; Cull beans, $20.00; Linseed meal, $83.30; Clover hay, $22.50; Corn 
silage, $7.50; Ground limestone, $6.40; Salt, $17.00. 
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decreased the cost of gain made by lambs 
fed rations in which 25 percent of the 
shelled corn was replaced with cull beans. 

3, Satisfactory feed-lot performance was 
obtained when equal parts of shelled corn 
and cull beans and a small amount of lin- 
ged meal were fed. However in this trial 
the rate of gain and the “net return” was 
lowered through the use of the heavier al- 
lowance of beans. 





Lamb Feeding Results 
From Kansas State 
College Experiments 


Kansas Produced Molasses Saves Grain 
and Money in Lamb Feeding Rations 


When beet molasses can be stored on 
the farm at a price per pound comparable 
to that of the common feed grains, it can 
be substituted for as much as one-half 
the grain in the fattening ration of lambs 
with a resulting decrease in the feed cost 
of grains, according to experimental results 
accumulated over a period of several years 
at the Garden City Branch Station of the 
Kansas State College. While most feeders 
do not have satisfactory facilities of mixing 
molasses with other feeds, it can be handled 
quite successfully by pouring it in the bot- 
tom of the trough and placing dry feeds 
on top of it. Feeding excessive quantities, 
over one-half the concentrate ration, is 
likely to result in scouring and is not recom- 
mended. 


Alfalfa Straw, Sorghum Forages Have 
High Value in Lamb Feeding 


Thrashed alfalfa straw is a satisfactory 
roughage in rations for fattening lambs. 
In a series of comparisons at the Garden 
City Branch Experiment Station it has ex- 
ceeded 80 percent the value of alfalfa hay. 
Obviously it could be expected to have this 
high value only if the alfalfa had retained 
most of its leaves when the seed crop was 
harvested and if it had been cured without 
getting wet or without excessive bleaching. 
This by-product from alfalfa seed _pro- 
duction has virtually no market value. How- 
ever, the results of these tests show that 
it has high value in meat production. 


Bicarbonate of Soda for the Control of 
Digestive Disorders in Feed Lot Lambs 
Lambs fed heavy grain allowances and 


receiving one-fifth ounce of bicarbonate of 
soda per head daily have experienced less 


_ digestive trouble than those fed similarly 


but without soda. In one experiment the 
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lambs which did not receive soda vomited 
grain, scoured freely, went off feed, and 
eventually 20 percent of them died. In 
another lot fed the same feeds plus soda, 
none of these symptoms appeared and no 
lambs died. In still another experiment, 
no lambs died in either lot but the soda- 
fed lambs cleaned up their feed better. 
While some of the experiments have given 
contradictory results, in general death losses 
and digestive disturbances have been ap- 
preciably less for the soda-fed lambs. Since 
soda appears to be perfectly harmless, and 
its cost in amounts fed is inconsequential, 
it is to be recommended when lambs are 
forced on highly concentrated rations. It 
offers promise of great savings to lamb 
feeders through minimizing death and 
weight losses. 


Experiments With the Ratio of Grain 
And Roughage in Lamb Feeding 


The feeding of corn and alfalfa hay in 
medium concentration not only produced 
larger and more efficient gains on fattening 
lambs, but based on detailed carcass 
studies, produced as good or slightly better 
finish than more concentrated rations. Simi- 
lar results have been obtained with many 
combinations and varieties of feeds. Pre- 
viously it has not been possible to deter- 
mine whether the better gaining lambs 
were heavier because of extra weight of 
the stomach and its contents or because 
they grew and fattened more rapidly. These 
tests would indicate that better growth 
accounts for their better performance. Thus 
the advantage of this method of feeding 
accrue not only to the producer but to the 
packer as well. 





Balanced Ration Best 


AMBS fed rations which are neither too 

bulky nor too concentrated make larger 
gains on less feed than those which may 
be eating more, but whose rations may not 
be balanced with respect to concentration 
and bulkiness. Experiments on physical 
balance have shown definitely that forcing 
lambs on highly concentrated rations in an 
effort to get rapid gains and finish often 
results not only in digestive disorders and 
death losses but also in a waste of feeds. 
It has been proved definitely in tests at 
the Kansas Agricultural Experiment Sta- 
tion that an optimum proportion of concen- 
trates and roughage exists and that if one 
departs too far from this balance in either 
direction, lambs make less efficient use of 
all their feeds.—Rufus F. Cox, Kansas State 
College. 


Devereaux and the 
English Tariff 


ROBABLY wool growers will be inter- 

ested in my experience going through 
the English Customs on my trip to attend 
a meeting of the International Wool Secre- 
tariat last May.* Each visitor is permitted 
to bring into the country one carton of 
cigarettes. I had three cartons with me 
and declared this to the custom official who 
looked through my baggage. He said he 
would have to assess duty on two of the 
cartons. 

The tariff on these two cartons of Camels 
was two pounds, fifteen shillings, and eight 
pence, British sterling, and it took $11.22 
in American money to pay the bill. The two 
cartons of Camels cost a total of $3.50 at 
retail in New York City. That makes the 
English tariff 320 percent of the American 
retail price. I wouldn’t know what the per- 
centage would be if the cigarettes had been 
purchased at wholesale. 

This brought to mind the “starry-eyed 
Americans who are floating around in a 
pink cloud” telling the people about what 
a wonderful world we would have if all 
tariffs were eliminated and we could have 
a free exchange of goods—particularly those 
goods that were coming from foreign coun- 
tries into the U.S.A. It also made me think 
of some of the good old English practices, 
such as “blocked sterling,” “Empire prefer- 
ence,” and “Buy British.” Then I wondered 
who was holding up whose trade. 


—H. J. Devereaux 


*Before devaluation. 


NEW ZEALAND TO REQUIRE 
WOOL LABELING 


After April 1, 1950 all products sold in 
New Zealand containing 50 percent or more 
by weight of wool will carry a label show- 
ing the actual percentage weight of wool. 
A ruling to this effect was recently made 
by the New Zealand Government. 

The specification of the amount by 
weight, of virgin, reprocessed or reused 
wool, or of any other fiber is not required. 
However, if the product contains more 
than 1 percent of fiber other than wool, it 
may not be labeled as “all wool” or “pure 
wool.” The ruling also prohibits use of 
the word “wool” in any label such as “imi- 


»> 


tation wool,” “artificial wool,” “synthetic 
wool” unless the article actually contains 
wool. Exceptions to this are cotton wool 


or steel wool. 
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Around The Range Country 


The first two weeks of November 
brought sunshine over most of the 
Western States. Moisture was needed in 
the Pacific States. Livestock were doing 
well on unusually good range and pas- 
ture feed in the middle and southern 
Great Plains. In the Pacific States much 
feeding of livestock was required due 
to the dry condition of the pastures. 

Rain the second week relieved the 
situation along the Pacific Coast some- 
what, but more rain generally is needed. 
By this time, some ranges in the far 
West were snow covered, forcing live- 
stock to lower elevations. Livestock were 
mostly in good condition in all sections. 


COLORADO 
New Castle, Garfield County 


Outlook for feed on the fall and winter 
ranges is the best in several years. Mild 
snows and rain have been predominant the 
last few weeks, and there is snow in the 
mountains (November 10). These condi- 
tions are very favorable for feed. 

About the same number of ewe lambs 
were carriéd over this fall as last year. 
However, very few ewe lambs are carried 
over in this district, as most everyone buys 
replacements, and they have been hard 
to get. About the same number of ewes 
were bred as a year ago. 

There have been very few sales of 
yearling ewes; some small bunches have 
been sold. The price on fine-wool yearling 
ewes is $27 to $30, the same on crossbred 
(whitefaced) yearling ewes. 

During the winter, we feed corn, cotton- 
seed and linseed pellets. Cotton cake runs 
about $78 per ton and the corn pellets, 
$66.90. Asking price on alfalfa in the 
stack is $15. 

We are feeding 3,000 lambs in Kansas 
on the wheat pasture. Some ewe bands are 
also being shipped to Kansas for winter 
pasture. 

Trappers are not allowed to poison 
coyotes on the forest reserve, so numbers 
are greater there. 

Liquidation has stopped in this area. 
Some farmers are buying old ewes to winter 
on their ranges and lamb early. 

The herder situation is somewhat better, 
as they are available now. , 

The National Wool Growers Association 
should be thanked for doing a good job 
for the sheepman and should be supported 
by all.—Herb Jolley and Son 
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Preparing the breeding herd for winter range at the J. J. Fleming Ranch near Alturas, California. 
Grazing Service Photo. 


IDAHO 


Nounan, Bear Lake County 


Coyotes are less numerous here due to 
the careful use of 1080 and “getters.” 

Liquidation continues, due largely to 
lack of range. 

The fall range is fair. Due to rain and 
snow, the price of hay has jumped about 
$2 (November 7). 

Ewe lambs carried over and ewes bred 
number about the same as last year. Fine- 
wool yearling ewes and crossbred (white- 
faced) yearling ewes have been selling 
for $24 to $25. 

Some action should be taken, I believe, 
in regard to the poor service the railroads 
are giving in lamb shipping. 

We feed range pellets during the winter. 
Alfalfa hay in the stack is $16. 

—Ernest Bartschi 


MONTANA 
Heath, Fergus County 


The herder situation is not too good in 
this section; there is also a shortage of 
good shearers. 

The weather has been wet and cold 
(November 12) and the outlook for feed 
is fair. Ewe lambs have been held for re- 


placements in about the same number as 
last year. More operators seem to be going 
back to sheep. 
Coyote numbers are down in this area. 
—Ross Bacon 


OREGON 
Gold Beach, Curry County 


The weather has been dry and cold. It 
looks like a hard winter if it continues 
(November 1). 

The number of ewe lambs and the 
number of ewes bred will about tally with 
last year’s numbers. 

All of the wool in this section has been 
consigned to handlers for Government sale. 

Sheep pellets, corn and hay are fed 
during the winter. Baled alfalfa is $40 
to $50. 

Coyotes are greater in number due to 
poor Government hunters. 

I note the recent agitation to increase 
sheep numbers. I remember during the 
O.P.A. fight, we put evidence before 
members of Congress to show that Govern- 
ment policy was putting American sheep- 
men out of business. Now we can point 
back and say, “We told you so.” 

—R. M. Knox 


(Continued on page 35) 
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Wool Market Picks Up 


HAT about the future? 
W At what price level will wool be sup- 
ported under the 1950 agricultural pro- 
5 


ll will the support be handled? 

These are questions uppermost in the 
minds of wool growers and others con- 
nected with the industry at this time and 
the Wool Grower wishes it had a “scoop” 
on the answers, but the only thing that has 
been announced officially is that the De- 
artment of Agriculture plans to take wools 
of the 1949 clip under the present purchase 
program until April 1, 1950. This means 
that wool handlers or growers will be able 
to tender their 1949 wools up to that date. 

The belief is quite common that support 
must be at 90 percent of a modernized 
parity and it seems to us that the law re- 
quires the parity index to be figured as of 
January 1, 1950. However, our interpre- 
tation may not coincide with that of the 
Department of Agriculture. 

The index number of prices paid by 
farmers including labor is decreasing and 
consequently parity is being lowered. As 
of October 15, 1949 we figure parity on 
wool at 49.8 cents, and 90 percent of that 
would be 44.8 cents a pound. This is a 
conservative estimate based on the latest 
figures available at this time. 

On the method of handling this support 
the law reads “by loans, purchases or other 
operations.” The production payment plan 
for wool or the National Wool Plan, as it 
has been called, is out of the picture as 
“other operations” is not interpreted, we 


understand, to mean or include production 
payments. Therefore, the support for wool 
will come through a continuation of the 
present program or through non-recourse 
loans, and it is not indicated at present 
which plan will be chosen. We are in- 
formed, however, that growers will be 
consulted or be given an opportunity to 
express their views on the method to be 
used in carrying out the new Act before 
decision is made by the Department of 
Agriculture. 


Little Activity in the West 


There have only been a few sales of 
wools in the West within recent weeks. 
Early in November 130,000 pounds of 12- 
months’ wool was reported sold in the Del 
Rio, Texas area at 72 to 86 cents or at an 
average of 76 cents a pound. On a clean 
basis these wools are said to cost from $1.55 
to $1.60, at Boston. The top price paid for 
these wools was thought not to be out of 
line since the wool was an especially pre- 
pared lot. 

Some carloads of good Texas 12-months’ 
wools have also been sold at between 55 
and 57 cents, or about $1.40 clean landed 
Boston, while between 48 and 54 cents 
is the range on average 12-months’ wools, 
which would mean $1.35 on a clean, landed 
Boston basis. 

On the whole recent trading in Texas 
wools has been reported as slow and it 
is said that approximately 17 million pounds 
is still unsold. 


In Wyoming late in October 350,000 
pounds of original bag wool was sold at 
a net price to growers between 43 and 54 
cents. 


At the Boston Market 


At Boston the market showed signs of 
increased activity during the week ending 
November 18th, after a quiet period. All 
grades of greasy domestic wools were in- 
cluded in the movement. The weekly mar- 
ket report from the Production and Market- 
ing Administration says, “Short fine terri- 
tory wools were sold in good volume and 
a good quantity of average French combing 
wools was purchased. There was more 
interest shown in half-blood grades and 
few lots were turned in moderate volume. 
Both free and Commodity Credit Corpora- 
tion three-eighths and quarter-blood terri- 
tory and fleece wools sold at good weights. 
Manufacturers and topmakers were mak- 
ing good purchases and some knitters were 
in the market.” 

As a result of this activity prices for 
greasy domestic worsted wools had ad- 
vanced to or about the same level as com- 
parable wools during the week prior to de- 
valuation of sterling currency. 

Prices, clean basis, for territory wools 
sold at Boston during the week ending 
November 18th included: 

$1.40 to $1.45 for graded fine, average 
to good French combing. 

$1.40 for graded fine short French 


combing. 





WOOL SHOW 


SHEEP SHOW 


Carloads, Truckloads 
Fat Lambs 





NATIONAL WESTERN 


OFFICIAL WOOL EXHIBIT OF THE 
NATIONAL WOOL GROWERS ASSOCIATION 


Rambouillet, Hampshire, Corriedale, 
Southdown, Suffolk, Columbia 


NATIONAL WESTERN STOCK SHOW 
RODEO AND HORSE SHOW 


JANUARY 13 through 21, 1950 


For Information Write: John T. Caine, III, Stockyards Station, Denver 16, Colorcdo 
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$1.40 to $1.45 for original bag, bulk fine, 
average to good French combing length. 

$1.36 to $1.46 for some lots of original 
bag territory wools, depending on _per- 
centage of medium grades contained in the 
lots. 

$1.35 for graded half-blood wool. 

$1.15 for graded three-eighths territory. 

$1.04 for graded quarter-blood. _ 


Consumption Up 


Greater mill activity is noted in the aver- 
age weekly consumption rate for August. 
At 7,312,000 pounds, it was 1,653,000 
pounds greater than the weekly rate for 
July this year but 2,394,000 pounds below 
August, 1948. 


The Outlook Report 


The recent outlook report of the Bureau 
of Agricultural Economics released on Oc- 
tober 19th by the Outlook and Situation 
Board says, “Mill consumption of wool in 
1950 is expected to be somewhat higher 
than in 1949, partly because of somewhat 
lower prices due to devaluation.” For 
1949 they estimate consumption at around 
315,000,000 pounds, scoured basis. This 
is about one third below 1948, one half 
of the record year of 1946 but 15 percent 
above the 1935-39 average. 

As noted above, there has been some 
pickup in the mill activity during the latter 
part of the current year, as that for the 
first half of the year was 40 percent below 
the same period in 1948. This pickup is 
due, says the B.A.E. report, “to inventory 
adjustments in channels of distribution 
rather than any actual rise in consumer 
demand,” as there has been strong con- 
sumer resistance to the high prices of 
wool products in 1949. They point out 
this resistance has been accentuated by 
price declines in other commodities. 


The B.A.E. also takes a rather downward 
view on wool prices in 1950. “With only 
a moderate increase indicated in wool con- 
sumption and with somewhat lower prices 
for foreign wools in prospect, market prices 
for most domestic wools may approximate 
or even fall below the Commodity Credit 
Corporation’s purchase price,” says the out- 
look report. “Prices of fine grades are ex- 
pected to decrease more than prices of 
medium grades.” 


In order for this prediction to come 
true, prices of foreign wools will have to be 
lowered and the amount imported to this 
country increased. For, according to the 
B.A.E., “despite the reduced mill con- 
sumption in 1949, it has outstripped the 
imports plus domestic production and stocks 
have continued to decline during the year.” 
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They feel that since stocks are at such 
low levels—the lowest in fact since before 
the war—“imports of wool in 1950 probably 
will increase sharply, particularly as foreign 
prices are moderately lower than those pre- 
vailing before devaluation.” 

Comments made by other market ob- 
servers are more optimistic. They point 
out that employment among textile workers 
is continuing to increase. In September in 
Massachusetts and Rhode Island employ- 
ment was about 35 percent above the low 
point last April. Some of the larger woolen 
mills give encouraging reports of their busi- 
ness. While probably not as good as it 
was a year ago it is better than in the late 
spring. 

Pointed up also were two other factors 
which should lead to increased consumer 
purchases. First is the new wage law which 
makes the minimum pay 75 cents an hour, 
and second, the $2,800,000,000 due for 
distribution to veterans sometime early in 
the new year. 


Wool in Foreign Parts 


Spectacular prices were paid in the sale 
at Geelong, Australia late in October. 

For greasy merino lamb’s wool on Oc- 
tober 29th, 137d per pound was paid. 
“This was an all time record for greasy 
lamb’s,” writes our correspondent at that 
point, J. F. Guthrie.* The Australian 
pound was worth $2.34 at that time ac- 
cording to Mr. Guthrie, which would mean 
that the lamb’s wool sold at $1.335 a 
pound. ** 

Up to 147d per pound was paid for 
greasy sheep’s wool, which would mean 
$1.43 cents a pound in American money. 
There was considerable wool sold at that 
time up to 140d or $1.365. 

Mr. Guthrie sent us samples of the two 
top-price wools and they were as he says, 
“superb, extra fine quality, high yielding 
merino wools.” 

Pure Corriedale wool sold at the same 
sale at 85d (82.9 cents) and an all-over 
average price for 25,000 bales of net 300 
pounds each was over £82 or $191.88 a 
bale. As we figure it, this would mean an 
average per pound of 64 cents. 

Russia has been one of the chief pur- 
chasers in the recent Australian auctions, 
although other Continental countries were 
also taking considerable amounts. While 
U. S. buyers have been making moderate 
purchases there, they, along with buyers 
from the United Kingdom, were reported 
as not being able to compete for the wool 
at prevailing prices. 





*J. F. Guthrie (Corriedale) Pty. Ltd. 
*J. F. Guthrie (Corriedale) Pty. Ltd. 


**Some reports say 170 pence or $1.58 was top price 
for lamb’s wool at Geelong sale. 


It is again reported that the sterlip 
pound can be secured on the Continent at 
a 10 percent discount and that some Cop. 
tinental operators are reselling forej 
wools in the U. S. Sir Stafford Cripps, 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, has denied 
that trading of this kind is of any great 
extent at the present. While admitting 
that under the present system some djs. 
counts in exchange rates are certain, he 
doubts they are wide enough to permit 
transactions on a large enough scale to 
cause serious concern. He maintains that 
at present the volume of business being 
done on this basis is very slight. 





National Columbia Sale 


argo were down but the quality 
was at an all-time high in the 6th An. 
nual Columbia Show and Sale, (Minot, 
North Dakota, October 19th). Only 194 
sheep—168 ewes and 26 rams—as compared 
to last year’s 323 went through the sales 
ring. The average on ewes was $111.12 
and on rams $240.29. Identical prices were 
paid for the grand champion rams this 
year and last, $1025, while this year’s grand 
champion ewe sold at $500, and even $100 
more than was paid for the 1948 grand 
champion ewe. 

The grand champion ram was consigned 
by W. A. Denecke, Bozeman, Montana and 
purchased by L. R. Dickinson of the 
Buena Vista Ranch, Bemidji, Minnesota. 
The reserve champion ram, consigned by 
Joseph Pfister, Node, Wyoming was pur- 
chased by Bjorn Fuglestad, Cooperstown, 
North Dakota. The grand champion ewe, 
a 2-year-old consigned by Mark B. Hanson, 
Spanish Fork, Utah, was purchased by 
Hartley Stock Farm at Page, North Dakota. 
The reserve champion ewe, a 2-year-old, 
was consigned by Joe Hooten, Harvey, 
North Dakota with Edgar Deschamp, Wes- 
thope, North Dakota and Paul Kretschmar, 
Kramer, North Dakota as the purchasers. 

The grand champion pen of 2 ewes con- 
signed by Mark B. Hanson and the re- 
serve champion pen consigned by Glen 
H. Daley of Rollins, Montana were pur- 
chased by C. L. Lewis of Grand Forks, 
North Dakota. Mr. Lewis was the heaviest 
buyer at the sale, purchasing 47 head for 
a total of $5,239.50. Total sales amounted 
to $24,805. 

The sale was under the management of 
Ulric M. Gwynn, Jr. Judges for the Show 
were D. S. Bell, Ohio; Rufus F. Cox, Kan- 
sas Agricultural Experiment Station, and 
J. A. Gray, animal husbandman from the 
Texas A. & M. 

—E. H. Cooley 
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Fluctuations In The Lamb Market 


pyblic Market Prices: (Since we are going 
jo press early the following report covers 
the lamb market through the first three 
weeks of November only.) 


HE November fat lamb market had its 

ups and downs. Dwindling receipts no 
doubt contributed to some of the price 
advances. Among the influences in the 
moderate marketings through the first three 
weeks of November were the exceptionally 
favorable fall weather and an abundance 
of feed which encouraged the holding back 
of quite a few lambs in feed lots and corn 
fields, many of these offerings becoming 
quite heavy. On the other hand declines 
in prices of dressed beef and pork were 
blamed for some of the declines in fat 
lamb prices. Approach of the season of 
liberal poultry consumption also was said 
to influence lamb price declines. Another 
factor was marketing of increased numbers 
of heavy lambs weighing over 100 pounds 
and the packer buyers discounted these 
$1 and more below lighter weights. Good 
and choice wooled slaughter lambs (under 
100 pounds) sold mostly from $22.50 to 
$24.50. A top of $24.75 was reached in 
Denver the first week of November. Lambs 
over 100 pounds, which were discounted, 
sold on the markets largely from $21 to 
$22.50. 

Medium and good slaughter lambs sold 
during the first three weeks of November 
largely in a price range from $20.75 to 
$23.50; cull and common kinds mostly 
$15 to 21. Good and choice slaughter ewes 
sold largely in a price range of $9 to 
$11.50 although up to $13 was paid in 
Chicago for choice slaughter ewes. 

Good and choice western feeder lambs 
sold largely from $23 to $24.60. Some 
blackfaced ewe lambs averaging 74 to 
78 pounds sold for breeding purposes at 
$24.50 on the Denver market the third 
week of November. 


Country Prices 


According to the “California Wool Grow- 
er’ around 1800 head of ewe lambs were 
purchased in Montana during October, 
f.o.b. cars for shipment to California at 
24 cents per pound. This price was also 
paid for ewe lambs sold f.o.b. cars in 
Worland, Wyoming for shipment to Cali- 
fornia but date of sale and number of 
head sold is not reported. 

Texas fat lambs which S. P. Arbios, 
Stockton, California had on Sudan grass, 
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on a gain basis since last July at Plainview, 
Texas, were sold to Noel Cover, Cozad, 
Nebraska through Ed Cain, Clovis, New 
Mexico at 21 cents per pound f.o.b. ship- 
ping point, on October 18th. 

Old ewes, spread: mouths and broken 
mouths, during early October in the Sacra- 
mento Valley of California were going at 
$13 to $15 per head for early lambers. 


Feeder Shipments to the Corn Belt 


According to the U. S. Department of 
Agriculture 1,585,000 sheep and lambs 
were shipped into the Corn Belt States for 
feeding during the July-October period 
this year compared with 1,333,000 during 


the same period a year ago. This increase, 
as pointed out in last month's National 
Wool Grower, resulted partly from lambs 
in the northwestern States moving out 
earlier than usual. Lambs in the Northwest 
did not make their usual progress this year 
due to early setback because of adverse 
winter weather and subsequent poor feed 
conditions. Also the proportion sold as 
feeders is higher than usual. 





ARE YOU SUPPORTING THE LAMB 

PROMOTION PROGRAM? BE SURE THAT 

THE PROPER AMOUNT IS DEDUCTED 
FROM YOUR SALES. 








Prices and Slaughter This Year and Last 











Total U. S. Inspected 1949 1948 
Slaughter, First Ten Months....................--0---::0-0000+ 10,018,266 12,570,696 
| RN eae I ee. (oer es Nov. 12 Nov. 13 
ne 190,797 271,867 
Chicago Average Lambs Prices (Wooled): 
ee eS. ee Al. ee $23.47 $25.44 
When: in oon accep scsi tecianceeroanicce 22.03 23.47 
New York Av. Western Dressed Lamb Prices: 
Choice, 30-40 pounds ................2::::::cessseeeeeeeeees 48.50 49.12 
Cr, SN aeons intestine vveinniacenss 47.50 48.00 
Commercial, All Weights ....................:0-:+0+00-+- 43.50 42.00 
Federally Inspected Slaughter—October 
I arts siccnisesticgpsbllnleg Aaa ltaontscclole 1,156,384 1,176,152 
CONGUE: sss inte es einai 567,607 632,829 
UID oases cients ic A a cclepebsieis 4,959,194 4,097,549 
Simp a Ti ant irr esiws 1,172,266 1,632,313 











for long or short feed. 


connections on to destination. 


50,000 Sheep With Up to Date 
Shearing and Dipping Facilities. 


Office: 920 Live Stock Exchange Bldg. 





STOP AT MORRIS FEED YARDS 


Tired and travel weary live stock do not sell to best advantage. 
CONDITION YOUR LIVE STOCK BY USING OUR FACILITIES FOR 


Feed and Rest 
Best of feed and water with expert attendants night and day. Ample facilities 


Live stock for Kansas City, St. Joseph, St. Louis, Chicago, or any destination 
beyond Kansas City may be billed to stop at Morris for feed and make the best of 


CAPACITY: 


Write or wire for complete information 


MORRIS FEED YARDS 


Located on the Atchison, Topeka and Santa Fe Railroad 
10 Miles West of Kansas City 
Operated by SETH N. PATTERSON and ARTHUR HILL 


160 cars good cattle pens, good 
grain bunks and hay racks. 


KANSAS CITY. MO. 
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—e* BREEDERS 


DIRECTORY e— 


KEEP YOUR NAME BEFORE THE BUYING PUBLIC ALL YEAR AT A MINIMUM COST OF $12 FOR THE 


TWELVE MONTHS 


(Order your listing through the National Wool Growers Association Company, 414 Pacific 


COLUMBIAS 


BARTON AND SONS, ALDEN K. 
Manti, Utah 


BRADFORD, MARK 
Spanish Fork, Utah 


DORNEY, C. W. 
Monte Vista, Colorado 


HANSEN, WYNN S. 
Collinston, Utah 


HANSON, MARK B. 
Spanish Fork, Utah 


HOOTEN, JOE, & DETHLOFF, JOHN 
Harvey, North Dakota 


HUGHES LIVESTOCK CO., INC. 
Stanford, Montana 


MARQUISS, R. B., & SONS 
Gillette, Wyoming 


MEULEMAN & SONS, HARRY 
Rupert, Idaho, Rte. 1 


PFISTER, JOSEPH 
Node, Wyoming 


PINE TREE RANCH 
Gillette, Wyoming 


THOMPSON RANCH, E. B. 
Milan, Missouri 


YOUNG, CY 
St. Anthony, Idaho 


COLUMBIA-RAMBOUILLET 
CROSSBREDS 
SCHULZ, LESTER R. 
Sheridan, Montana 


CORRIEDALES 

MATTHEWS, J. W. 
Burley, Idaho 

CROSSBREDS 


CUNNINGHAM SHEEP CO. 
Pendleton, Oregon 


THE PAULY RANCH 
Deer Lodge, Montana 


HAMPSHIRES 


BEAU GESTE FARMS 
Oskaloosa, Iowa 


BROADMEAD FARMS 
Amity, Oregon 


HUBBARD, WALTER P. 
Junction City, Oregon 


MACCARTHY & SONS, D. P. 
Salem, Oregon 

ROCK AND SON, P. J. 
Drumheller, Alta, Canada 


TEDMON LIVESTOCK 
Rte. 3, Ft. Collins, Colorado 


PANAMAS 


HORN, JOSEPH 
Rupert, Idaho 


MEULEMAN & SONS, HARRY 
Rupert, Idaho, Rte. 1 


RAMBOUILLETS 


BAGLEY, VOYLE 
Aurora, Utah 


BARNARD CO., BRUCE M. 
Shiprock, N. M. 


BEAL & SONS, GEORGE L. 
Ephraim, Utah 

BEAL, DR. JOHN H. 
Cedar City, Utah 


CHRISTENSEN & SONS, F. R. 
Ephraim, Utah 


CUNNINGHAM SHEEP CO. 
Pendleton, Oregon 
HANSEN, WYNN S. 
Collinston, Utah 


J. K. MADSEN RAMBOUILLET 
FARM 
Mt. Pleasant, Utah 


NIELSON SHEEP CO. 
Ephraim, Utah 

THE PAULY RANCH 
Deer Lodge, Montana 

PFISTER, THOS., & SONS 
Node, Wyoming 


VASSAR, ERVIN E. 
Dixon, California 


National Life Building, Salt Lake City 1, Utah) 


SUFFOLKS 
BARNARD CO., BRUCE M. 
Shiprock, N. M. 
BEAU GESTE FARMS 
Oskaloosa, Iowa 
BECKER, M. W. 
Rupert, Idaho 
BONIDA FARM 
Lima, Montana 
BURTON, T. B. 
Cambridge, Idaho 
CURRY, S. E. 
Plainview, Texas 
FOX, FLOYD T. 
Silverton, Oregon 


FULLMER BROTHERS 
Roberts, Idaho (Star Route) 


GRENVILLE, ARTHUR C. B. 
Morrin, Alta, Canada 
HALL, ROBERT W. 
Falkland, B. C., Canada 
HUBBARD, WALTER P. 
Junction City, Oregon 
NIELSEN & SONS, S. P. 
Nephi, Utah 
PEMBROKE, RALPH 
Big Lake, Texas 
PIGGOT, D. R. 
McMurdo, Golden, B. C., Canada 
ROCK & SON, P. J. 
Drumheller, Alta., Canada 
STARR, L. L. 

8968 N. Williams Ave. 
Portland 12, Oregon 
SUFFOLKDALE MEADOWS 
Ilderton, Ont., Canada 

VASSAR, Ervin E. 
Dixon, California 
WADDELL, DAVE 
Amity, Oregon 
WANKIER, FARRELL T. 
Levan, Utah 
WINN, R. E. 
Nephi, Utah 
TARGHEES 


HUGHES LIVESTOCK CO., INC. 
Stanford, Montana 
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+] Auxiliary Conventions and Other News 


Wyoming’s Fine Annual 


HE ladies of the Wyoming Wool Growers 

Auxiliary who attended the annual con- 
yention probably are still remembering the 
warm hospitality of the Rawlins committee. 
A full round of activities had been planned 
for the women. 

The first day of the convention (October 
95th) was taken up with the activities in 
the “Make It Yourself With Wool” Sew- 
ing Contest. Most of the 28 girls who had 
been winners in various judgings over the 
State arrived the night before and the 
judges began at 9 a.m. the 25th, selecting 
the Best Garment in each division, which 
would be sent to the National Convention. 
Then they selected the Best Coat, Best 
Dress and Best Suit in each division. Each 
garment was numbered and was judged, 
first for workmanship, then was modeled 
for judging on the fit and accessories. At 
4:30 p.m. a Style Show was held at the 
Strand Theatre, with a spotlight on each 
beautiful garment as it was shown. The 
awards were presented, following the show 
by Mrs. O. T. Evans and Mrs. Howard 
Flitner, directors of the contest. Each con- 
testant not winning the top awards was 
presented with a lovely mesh evening bag 
and pinking shears. 

The winners of the top awards were: 


Senior Division 


Best garment—Joyce Nicholas, Casper, 
Wyoming. 

Best Suit—Barbara Kahn of Cheyenne, 
Wyoming. 

Best Dress—Joyce Nicholas of Casper, 
Wyoming. 


Junior Division 


Best Garment — Delores DeJarnett, Big 
Horn, Wyoming. 

Best Suit — Janice Chamberlin, Casper, 
Wyoming. 

Best Dress — Mary Ann Schneider, Wor- 
land, Wyoming. 

Best Coat — Thelma Snyder of Greybull, 
Wyoming. 

The Best Garment awards were $50.00 
Savings Bonds and an expense-paid trip 
to the National Convention in Denver, and 
the awards for the Best Coat, Suit and 
Dress were $25.00 Savings Bonds. 

At 7:00 p.m. that evening the contestants 
were guests of the Rawlins Chamber of 
Commerce at a lovely dinner at the Saddle 
Grill. Favors were at each place. Colored 
movies of Australia and New Zealand were 
shown following the dinner. 
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On the morning of the 26th, there was 
a breakfast at the Adams Cafe for all the 
ladies. The favors at each place were 
hand-painted sheep wagons, made by the 
Rawlins ladies. The tables were decorated 
with sagebrush covered rocks and sheep 
wagons. 

The annual auxiliary meeting was held 
in the Community Room of the Court 
House. Officers elected at the meeting were: 

President — Mrs. Reynold Seaverson, 
Rawlins, Wyoming. 

First Vice President—Mrs. Seddon Talia- 
ferro, Rock Springs, Wyoming. 

Second Vice President—Mrs. Ethel Speas, 
Casper, Wyoming. 

Secretary — Mrs. P. E. Daley, Rawlins, 
Wyoming. 

Treasurer — Mrs. O. T. Evans of Casper, 
Wyoming. 

Historian — Mrs. Rodney Rochelle, Cas- 
per, Wyoming. 

Mrs. O. T. Evans and Mrs. Howard Fiit- 
ner will continue as directors of the “Make 
It Yourself With Wool” Contest. 





Wool Winners at Eastern 
Idaho District Fair 





Awards were given in each of the 4-H districts in 
Idaho by the Women’s Auxiliary to the Idaho Wool 
Growers Association for an outstanding garment 
made from wool. The winners at the Eastern Idaho 
District Fair at Blackfoot, September 11 to 15, 1949, 
are shown above. Left to right: Hughlene Kidd of 
Preston, honorable mention; Nadine Drake of Challis, 
first place; and Patricia Maughan, also of Preston. 
They‘re examining the dress length won by Nadine. 
The second prize was a wool blanket. 


An interesting display of woolen articles 
in the Elks Hall by Miss Agnes Corrigan 
of Cody, Wyoming, and the Rawlins peni- 
tentiary attracted much attention. 

The smorgasbord in the wool warehouse 
and the dance following it wound up the 
convention in high style. 

The auxiliary, now organized only locally 
in Carbon and Sweetwater county, plans 
to form units throughout the State this 
year.—Mrs. O. E. Evans. 





South Dakota’s 
Successful Contest 


ATHERINE Furois, St. Onge and Bever- 
ly Collins, Miller, will represent South 
Dakota in the National Wool Sewing Con- 
test to be held in Denver in December as 
a result of winning the State contest held 
at the annual South Dakota convention in 
Belle Fourche, October 21-22. 

Miss Collins was top winner with her 
dress entry in the senior division, while 
Miss Furois won the junior division title 
with her coat entry. 

Twenty-seven girls from throughout the 
State took part in the style revue at the 
auditorium to climax the first convention 
day. The contest was sponsored by the 
Western South Dakota Sheep Growers 
Auxiliary and the Wool Bureau, Inc. 

Judge for the show was Mrs. Hilmer 
Wahl, Sioux Falls. Mrs. Lon Widdoss was 
narrator and Susan Kissick furnished the 
music. 

Winners in the two divisions are as fol- 
lows: 


Senior Division 


Suits—Shirley Sherburne, Gary, first; Ber- 
nadine Furois, St. Onge, second; Ruth Re- 
hurek, Tabor, third. 

Dress — Betty Hartenhoff, Sioux Falls, 
first; Bernadine Furois, St. Onge, second; 
Eunice Gutormson, Huron, third. 

Coats—Therese Furois, St. Onge, first. 


Junior Division 


Suits—Pat Clancy, Madison, first; Irene 
Schnitger, Belle Fourche, second; JoAnne 
Painter, Belle Fourche, third. 

Dresses—Anita Lakson, Fruitdale, first; 
Joan Eddy, Spearfish, second; Teresa 
Dingeman, Spearfish, third. 

Coat — JoAnne Painter, Belle Fourche, 
first; Irene Schnitger, Belle Fourche, second; 
Frieda Shuck, Spearfish, third. 

Activities of the Western South Dakota 
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Sheep Growers Auxiliary got under way 
with a luncheon at the Methodist Church 
basement on the 2\st. 

The program on the 22nd included an 
executive meeting and breakfast at the 
home of Mrs. John Widdoss. Guests in- 
cluded Mrs. Wahl, clothing judge; Mrs. 
Anna Walker, Brookings, State clothing 
specialist; Mrs. Byron Wilson, McKinley, 
Wyoming; Mrs. Harry Devereaux, Rapid 
City; Mrs. Joe Trotter, Edgemont; Mrs. 
Rudie Mick, Spearfish and Mrs. Edward 
Waara and Mrs. Ward Van Horn, Buffalo. 

That noon 21 auxiliary officers and guests 
were honored by the Chicago and North- 
western Railway at a luncheon at the com- 
pany’s diner. 

A program was given Saturday afternoon 
at the Congregational church for 34 mem- 
bers and guests. 


WHY CARRY TWO 





After the program, tea was served by 
the Congregational Ladies Aid. Mrs. John 
Widdoss, retiring president of the auxiliary, 
and Mrs. Joe Trotter, new president, 
poured. A cake baked in the shape of a 
lamb by Mrs. Walter Cunningham was 
auctioned off and went to Mrs. Art Jere- 
miason. 

During the convention a wool booth was 
on display at the convention headquarters 
in the Don Pratt hotel and the auxiliary 
had several wool items on display, giving 
Christmas shopping suggestions. 

Chances were sold on a crocheted yarn 
lamb. Lucky winner was Mrs. G. A. Wil- 
liams of Spearfish, and the lovely mist grey 
blanket, drawn for by dues-paying mem- 
bers, went to Mrs. LeRoy Clarkson, of 
Belle Fourche. 

—Mrs. John H. Widdoss, President 











COTTONSEED CAKE, concentrated protein, is more 


economical both in feeding and in handling. It 


avoids winter losses and assures more spring profits 


with greater weights, healthier ewes and better 


lamb crops. 


NATIONAL COTTONSEED PRODUCTS ASSOCIATION INC. 


618 Wilson Bldg 


Dallas 1, Texas 
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Utah Auxiliary News 


HREE Utah 4-H Club girls placey 

among the top 10 in entries of all-wog 
dresses or suits at the Pacific Internationy| 
Livestock Exposition in Portland, Oregon, 

Nadine Fowler of Crescent, Salt Lake 
County, placed second with a school dreg 
of all-wool plaid in blue and gray tones 
She was awarded $17.50. 

Mary Beth Salmond of Ogden, Webe 
County, won third place with a wool shark. 
skin suit. It was a two-piece costume with 
color scheme of warm tan and tomato red, 
She was awarded $15. 

Edna Smith of Fillmore, Millard County, 
placed ninth. Her outfit included a green 
all-wool dress and a harmonizing shortie 
coat of tweed. She was awarded $5. Cash 
prizes were awarded the top 10 by the 
Oregon Worsted Company. 

“Make It Yourself—With Wool” 
Sewing Contest 

Area contests in the Utah “Make It 
Yourself—With Wool” Sewing Contest are 
being held at this time—Provo on Novem- 
ber 8th; Logan on the 10th; and Price on 
the 12th. The Salt Lake elimination contest 
will be held immediately preceding the 
State finals at Hotel Utah, on November 
30th. Considerable interest is being shown 
in the contest throughout the State. 

Contestants will spend a busy day in 
Salt Lake City on November 29th, getting 
ready for the State finals. The evening of 
the 28th they will be guests of the manage- 
ment of the Center Theatre at a picture 
show. Then, beginning with a nine o'clock 
breakfast at the Temple Square Hotel the 
morning of the 29th, the girls will have a 
rehearsal, will model their costumes in the 
Tiffin Room of ZCMI for the patrons, and 
will then be guests of the store for light re- 
freshments. That evening at eight they will 
promenade on the runway in the Lafayette 
Ballroom of Hotel Utah and the judges 
will choose the two best to go to Denver. 

Annual Party 

The party given annually by the Salt 
Lake Chapter of the Utah Auxiliary, and 
the Utah Auxiliary, to raise money, was 
held on October 15 in the Ladies Literary 
Club. 

Mrs. Owen W. Morris was general chair- 
man of the party, assisted by Mrs. Blanche 
Kearnes, ticket chairman; Mrs. Karl J. 
Magleby, decorations; Mrs. Wm. J. Graef, 
Mrs. Gilbert A. Howard, Mrs. S. I. Greer, 
Mrs. Emory Smith and others. 

A tasty dessert luncheon was served at 
one oclock, after which members and 
guests played “Bridge,” “Canasta,” or at- 
tended a book review. Door prizes were 
donated by auxiliary members and given 
to holders of the lucky numbers. 
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Around the Range Country 
(Continued from page 28) 


Pendleton, Umatilla County 


Liquidation here continues because of 
the dry season and herder trouble. The 
herder situation has eased up a little, but 
all of the men are from 55 to 70 years old. 

Feed is short and there have been only 
scattered showers (November 14). Due to 
the dry weather there is no green grass. 

The number of ewes bred this fall will 
be smaller than last year; ewe lambs carried 
over will be about the same. Asking price 
on fine-wool yearling ewes is $24 and on 
crossbred (whitefaced) yearling ewes, 
about $25. 

Cubes, which we feed during the winter, 
are $69 to $75 per ton, delivered. Alfalfa 
hay in the stack is $24. 

Coyote numbers have declined. 

—Lewis Livestock Company 
By Clint Lewis 


SOUTH DAKOTA 
Dupree, Ziebach County 


The Fish and Wildlife Service, cooper- 
ating with the State Wool Growers’ Asso- 
ciation and local growers, have the coyote 
definitely on the run with 1080 poison. 
Many outfits lamb with no thought of 
coyotes and report no losses. 





HOUGHTON WOOL COMPANY 
TOP MAKERS 


253 Summer Street Boston, Mass. 











ATTENTION 


FARMERS — SHEEPMEN 
Ship or Consign Your 


PELTS - HIDES and WOOL 
to the 


Idaho Falls Animal 
Products Co. 


IDAHO FALLS, IDAHO 
We always pay highest 
market prices 


Phone 409 Stockyards 
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The outlook for feed on the fall and 
winter ranges is fair to good, but poor 
where the range was grazed hard the past 
two years. November weather has been 
sunny with high winds (November 10). 
The water in stock dams is very low and 
stale. 


Not many ewe lambs were saved this 
fall, and fewer ewes were bred. Yearling 
ewes have recently sold from $20 to $21. 

All the wool in this area has been con- 
signed—no sales recently. 

Corn is delivered at $1.35 per bushel; 
cake, $80 to $85 per ton. Prairie hay, 
baled, is $13 in the field, and $16 f.o.b. 


There is some liquidation here as good 
help is still short.—S. N. Parrott 


Sturgis, Meade County 


There have been no wool transactions 
recently—it doesn’t look as if we are going 
to get to sell our wool this year. 

Outlook for feed is fair (November 14). 
The weather has been nice, but too dry 
for grazing. 

About the same number of ewes were 
bred this fall as last year. Sale ring prices 
on yearling ewes have been from $21.50 
to $22 per head. 

I am going to feed corn this year. It 
will run $2.50 per hundred, delivered at 
ranch. Alfalfa in the stack is $20. 


We have not had any trouble with coy- 
otes for more than a year. 

Sheep numbers are still declining in this 
region due, I think, to the labor situation. 
Good herders are hard to find. I have 
fenced to get away from the herder trouble. 

I love to read “Around the Range Coun- 
try” to see who has more trouble than I 
have.—Carl O. Peterson 


TEXAS 
Eden, Concho County 


Range feed is fine at this time (Novem- 
ber 15). The weather has been good. 


I believe the number of lambs carried 
over was increased by 25 percent this 
fall. Ewes bred will number about the 
same, or possibly less. 


Fine-wool yearling ewes have recently 
sold from $18 to $20, while crossbred 
(whitefaced) yearling ewes have sold for 
$18. 

No wool has been sold in this section 
since contracting the first of the year. 


We feed 43 percent cottonseed cake 
during the winter, at $73 a ton. Baled 
alfalfa is $35 this year. 


We are not confronted with the herder 
problem as we run sheep under fence. 


—W. L. Autry 


UTAH 
Logan, Cache County 


As there is more money in cattle, sheep 
numbers are suffering. Also, in the sheep 
industry, there is uncertainty of the future 
and lack of confidence in Government pro- 
grams. Some want to get out while there 
is a chance to capitalize on high prices. 
They can remember 1921 and the thirties 
too well. 


Damage from coyotes was much greater 
last year than in prior years. 


Feed looks better than average (Novem- 
ber 9). The weather has been clear and 
warm. 


There is a slight decrease in the number 
of ewe lambs held for replacements. The 
lamb crop was short because of the severe 
winter a year ago. We held all whitefaces. 
The number of ewes bred will be about 
the same, or there may be a little increase. 
Crossbred (whitefaced) yearling ewes are 
$27 a head. 


Corn and soy pellets are fed during the 
winter. Stacked alfalfa is $25; meadow, 
$18.—D. A. Broadbent 





R. H. LINDSAY COMPANY 


Wool Merchants 


273 Summer Street, Boston, Mass. 
Western Headquarters 
434 Ness Bidg., Salt Lake City, Utah 


(Rndbisn 


MEN‘S SHIRTS 
WOMEN’S SHIRTS 
LOUNGING ROBES 
BED BLANKETS 
RANCHWEAR 








“Always Virgin Wool” 


At Your Dealers 


Pendleton Woolen Mills 
PORTLAND 4, OREGON 
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Manti, Sanpete County 


The herder situation is not as critical as 
in past years. There are quite a few ex- 
perienced herders looking for work. 

Outlook for feed is good. Late storms 
started the feed which is still green (No- 
vember 9). We’ve had summer-like weather 
the past few weeks. It has been just warm 
enough to keep the feed growing. 

Every ewe lamb which the growers 
could keep was left in the herds to help 
make up last winter's loss. There are prob- 
ably as many, or more than last year, al- 
though the lamb crop was 15 to 20 percent 
smaller. The number of ewes bred is down 
by 5 to 15 percent. 

Asking price on fine-wool yearling ewes 
is $27 and on crossbred (whitefaced) 
yearling ewes, $25, but there are none of 
either class available. 

There have been a few returns on last 
spring’s wool clip; net to growers, about 
50 cents. 

Cotton cake and soybean pellets, which 
we feed during the winter, are $90. Alfalfa 
hay in the stack is $16 to $18. 

Due to extensive use of poison 1080, 
the coyote loss is very small—possibly one 
percent this year. 

The dictatorial and oppressive forest 
policy, which is directed by Washington 
politics, and which gives us no stability, 
makes the future of the livestock industry 
very insecure. So livestock numbers de- 
crease continuously and will do so as long 
as the present forest policy exists. 

The only hope we have for a change of 
policy lies with our Congressmen. We hope 
we can impress them with the seriousness 
of the trend and get legislation passed to 
prevent the elimination of all livestock from 
the national forests. This seems to be the 
ultimate aim of the Forest Service. 

—Don H. Brown 


Nephi, Juab County 


In some spots, the fall feed looks good, 
in others, poor. The weather has been 
dry the past few weeks, but it is raining 
now (November 9). We need the rain. 

There was a larger carry-over of ewe 
lambs this fall. A smaller number of ewes 
were bred. Many were sold to Colorado 
buyers. 

Recent sales on fine-wool yearling ewes 
and crossbred (whitefaced) yearling ewes 
have been at $24. 

Cotton cake and corn are fed during the 
winter. Baled alfalfa is $20. 

We are feeding just a small bunch of 
lambs at the home ranch. Coyotes are less 
numerous and the herder situation is satis- 
factory. 
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Around the Range Country gives our 
readers a chance to express their opin- 
ions about anything pertaining to the 
industry or about life in general. In 
offering this space for free expression 
of thought, the National Wool Grower 
assumes no responsibility for any state- 
ment made. 

Statements about the weather and 
range conditions are taken from U. S. 
Weather Bureau reports in November. 








Because of forest cuts, liquidation has 
not ceased.—Ralph Brough 


WYOMING 


Shoshoni, Fremont County 


Feed on the fall and winter ranges is 
80 percent of normal. We have been having 
perfect weather and the feed is well pre- 
served (November 11). 

Whiteface ewe lambs are being held. Also 
all avaliable ewes are being bought and 
held. There have been some sales of fine- 
wool yearling ewes at $24 and $25. 

The barley and molasses cubes we feed 
are costing from $20 to $24 per hundred. 
Stacked alfalfa is $20. 


M-O Applica tor 


Applies Rubber Rings 
For docking and castrating lamts. 
no moving parts to wear out, lasts 
a life time, simple construction, easy 
to operate, bloodless, one man opera: 
tion, light, compact, easily carried in 
pocket. 









aveceER RINGS RUBBER RING 


STEEL RELEASE 
RING 







7 cen 


EXPLODED VIEW 


Only $6.00 Postpaid 
25 Rings §$ .50; 100 
Rings $1.80; 250 Rings 
$4.00; 500 Rings $7.00; 
1000 to 1500 Rings 
$12.00 per M; Over 1500 
Rings $11.00 per M. 
M-T SPRAYER CO. 
8560 W. Colfax Ave. Denver 15, Colo. 


RUBBER RING AFTER 




















B. F. WARE 
HIDE COMPANY 


NAMPA, IDAHO 
Highest Prices Paid 
for 
Hides — Sheep Pelts 


and Wool 


15th and Front Streets Phone 81 




















Coyotes are greater in number. 

The herder situation is critical. We haye 
lost more sheep this year than ever before 
from poor herding.—Clayton Long 


Lyman, Uinta County 


Uncertainty of the future and high prices 
continue to cause liquidation of sheep, 
Help is more plentiful, but there is yg 
improvement in quality. I would like to 
see more young men brought into the jp. 
dustry. 

Outlook for feed is above average (No. 
vember 16). The fair weather we have 
been enjoying has been favorable to feed, 
We have not kept as many ewe lambs this 
year and there has also been a slight de. 
crease in the number of ewes bred. 

Fine-wool yearling ewes have been sell. 
ing for $26. 

We use corn which runs from $3 to 
$3.10, and soybeans, $4.60. Meadow hay 
is $12 to $15, but there is little demand for 
it. 

We are feeding lambs in our winter 
herds this year. 

Coyotes are more numerous. 

—J. Grant Broadbent 





New Secretary For 
Columbia Association 


E M REGORY, agricultural develop- 
e ° ment agent for the Great 
Northern Railway, was made secretary of 
the Columbia Sheep Breeders of America 
at their annual meeting in Minot, North 
Dakota, October 17th. Mr. Gregory, who 
managed the first four National Columbia 
Shows and Sales, succeeds M. L. Buchanan, 
whose college work requires his full time 
now. Giving up his post with the Great 
Northern, Mr. Gregory will devote his 
entire time to the Columbia Association, 
visiting all of the 26 States in which there 
are extensive flocks of Columbia sheep. 

U. S. Archibald, Gillette, Wyoming, was 
re-elected president of the Columbia Asso- 
ciation. A. J. Dexter, St. Paul, Minnesota, 
was re-elected to the Board of Directors, 
and Everett Vannorsdel, Kingley, Iowa 
and Marcus Vetter, Woodburn, Oregon 
were chosen as directors to take the places 
of Cy Young, St. Anthony, Idaho, and 
Nancy F. Campbell, Dixon, California, 
whose terms had expired. 

The Columbia breeders were invited by 
the Minot Association of Commerce to hold 
their 1950 national convention in Minot 
again at the time of the National Columbia 
Show and Sale, which is located permanent- 
ly at that point. The invitation was ac- 
cepted, the dates to be announced later. 

—E. H. Cooley 
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Conservation of the 
Western Range 


(Continued from page 25) 


odinated, and conflicts adjusted in the 
entire over-all management of the area, 
that the area as a whole will be de- 
yoted to those most productive uses for 
the permanent good of the whole people, 
and not for the temporary benefit of in- 
dividuals or companies. This is the guid- 
ing principle laid down when: the national 
forests were placed under the Forest Serv- 
je Administration in 1905. Where con- 
ficting interests must be reconciled, the 
principle to keep in mind in multiple use 
management is to make decisions “from 
the standpoint of the greatest number in 
the long run.” 

Grazing is merely one recognized use of 
many western range lands. Grazing is 
encouraged in the national forests where 
land is suted for it and where it does not 
jeopardize other important values, but 
much of the grazing is on areas that are 
extremely important watershed areas, and 
also important grazing occurs on land sup- 
porting commerical timber. Any effort 
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MAN'S BEST FRIEND 





Lighten your herding problems 
with a well-trained 
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SHEEP DOG DIRECTORY 


BENNETT, JAMES A. 
Box 181, Logan, Utah 


HANSEN, WYNN S., 
Collinston, Utah 
(No dogs for sale at present) 


(Charge for listing: $12 for 12 issues). 
Soeforfoeorororoogootootootootoctoctootocte cfechoctecheetoclocfeeheesoefeefoeseezoete 
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to restrict or hamper effective adminis- 
tration and management of national for- 
est lands used as range for livestock ig- 
nores the interests of irrigation farmers, 
residents in valley communities, recreation- 
ists, sportsmen, and others. The ultimate 
result would be to subject the lands to 
the possibility of the same kind of misuse 
that in the beginning caused the lands to 
be included in the national forests. 

The Forest Service indicates that it has 
moved slowly in reducing permitted num- 
bers of livestock on the western range 
because of the grazing permittees’ depend- 
ence on the use of national forest range, 
and the effects drastic reductions would 
have upon the ranchers’ incomes. Con- 
sequently reductions in livestock numbers 
have not offest the cumulative effects 
of over-grazing on many ranges. The 
chief of the Forest Service in his 1947 
report, indicates that about half the 
ranges on the national forests need further 
corrective action of one kind or another to 
check erosion, protect watersheds, and 
bring ranges back to fully productive con- 
dition. Efforts to relieve over-grazing of 
ranges are not confined to reductions in 
livestock numbers alone. Better distribution 
and management of stock on the range, 
improvements in the form of fence, water 
developments, etc., to facilitate manage- 
ment, reseeding of depleted ranges, reduc- 
tion of rodents and poisonous plants all 
have a part to play in the overall objec- 
tive of bringing grazing use into balance 
with sustained range capacity. 


The Public Versus Private Ownership 
Controversy 


Two of the most heatedly debated top- 
ics in the Western States today are (1) 
federal ownership of privately used lands 
and (2) the policies followed by federal 
agencies in the management of these lands. 

The argument has been advanced that 
the federal range lands in the Western 
States should be returned to private own- 
ership as soon as feasible, and that un- 
der private ownership, utilization would 
be more efficient. The United States has 
followed a policy of private ownership of 
agricultural lands through the years, and 
where there is good evidence to show that 
private ownership would make most ef- 
ficient use of land resources, such owner- 
ship would be permitted and encouraged. 

Poor grades of western grazing lands 
are more over-assessed relative to cap- 
italized net earning value than the better 

grades. For example, in a study by the 
author of the assessment of Montana 
range lands, it was found that on the 
first and second grades of grazing land, the 


ratio of assessed value to productive value 
was less than two and a half times, while 
for third grade grazing land the ratio of 
assessed value to productive value was 
more than four times, fourth grade five 
times, and fifth grade nearly eight times. 
The grazing lands were graded on the 
basis of the number of acres required 
per 1000-pound steer or one animal unit 
for a ten-month grazing period. Eight- 
een acres of first grade grazing land are 
required to graze one animal unit for a 
ten-month period, 19 to 27 of second grade 
land, 28 to 37 of third grade land, 38 to 
55 of fourth grade land, and 56 acres and 
over of fifth grade. 

The net capital value of grazing lands 
in the western areas falls to about zero 
when the physical productivity is 24 an- 
imal units of grazing per section. This 
would be the equivalent of two cows or 
ten sheep per year per section. In some 
areas in the West, average carrying ca- 
pacity approximates this and it is hard 
to believe local assessors would assess such 
lands at practically no value. Under ex- 


SUFFOLKS 


SUFFOLK RAMS ARE EXCELLENT FOR CE 









SUFFOLK LAMBS GROW RAPIDLY 
AT MARKET 


SUFFOLK LAMBS HAVE AN E 


FEEDERS AND PACKERS LIKE SU! 


FOR INFORMATION WRITE 


THE AMERICAN SUFFOLK SHEEP SOCIETY 
C. W. Hickman, Secretary-Treasurer. 
Moscow. Idaho 


Recognized by the Canadian Nationa! Livestock Records 








A LIMITED NUMBER OF 
BORDER COLLIE SHEEP DOGS 
FOR SALE 


in these critical times of labor shortages, this 
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isting tax assessment procedures and in- 
stitutional arrangements, many stockmen 
prefer public ownership and leasing from 
federal agencies to paying excessive taxes 
on such lands. Until there is decided im- 
provement in our local land assessment 
procedures so that lands are assessed in 
keeping with their carrying capacity, and 
until there is assurance that assessments 
will consistently be related closely to car- 
rying capacity, most stockmen will find 
it more satisfactory to lease than to own 
the lands. 

The multiplicity of uses of western 
range lands has been given as a reason for 
federal ownership as against private own- 
ership. However, many lands in the 
Midwest and East with multiple purpose 
functions are privately owned. There- 
fore, the characteristic of multiple uses 
alone does not fit the western range lands 
as a special type of land resource pecu- 
liarly adapted to federal ownership. 

The opposition to permitting western 
federally owned range lands to go into 
private ownership is based upon the feel- 
ing that much of our agricultural lands, 
through private ownership, have been ex- 
ploited, and western range lands would 
be similarly exploited if privately owned 
and controlled. The dust storms of the 
thirties, extensive and serious soil ero- 
sion in many sections of our lands, and re- 
lated problems have led many to believe 
that a move to put much of the existing 
federally owned western range lands into 
private ownership would be a step back- 
ward and should encounter serious resist- 
ance. 

Another factor against private owner- 
ship of most of the western public range 
lands is that much of the acreage is not 
suitable for division into units for single 
operator control. For this reason, com- 
petitive allocation of leasing rights is prac- 
tically impossible. In the first place, the 
acreage is not blocked out into economic 
operating range units or if such acreages 
do occur, there are other limitations such 
as inadequate water supplies, or no hay 
lands, or grazing adapted to only one 
season of the year, which make them in- 
adequate as operating range units in them- 
selves. 

Thus, these lands can be used only in 
conjunction with other lands already pri- 
vately owned, or with other lands con- 
trolled by other federal agencies for other 
purposes such as watershed protection, 
or with other lands owned by another 
public agency such as the State or county 
government. The only competition that 
can occur for these federal grazing lands 
is that between the owners or lessees or 
controllers on other adjacent lands. It 
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cannot be between these adjacent oper- 
ators and the public at large. In many 
cases, there is no competition even with 
other adjacent property holders, because 
frequently these federal grazing lands are 
so located relative to other lands that 
only one operator can make effective use 
of them. A system of competitive allo- 
cation of leases through competitive bid- 
ding would keep the pattern of operations 
in an impossible state of instability and 
insecurity. 

Another situation which complicates 
the matter of private ownership of exist- 
ing federally owned range lands is the 
fact that privately owned grazing lands 
now carry investment and assessed values 
that include to a large degree the forage 
value supplied free or at nominal cost by 
associated federal lands. In other words, 
after lands were opened to private owner- 
ship, the individual private user who owns 
some land but leases federally owned range 
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lands would be faced with the need fy 
buying these formerly free or nominal 
cost forage resources, the value of whic, 
he has already incorporated into his oye. 
head, and is already paying part or most of 
the costs for these resources. Obviously. 
the lands would go on the tax rolls, anq 
since the lands already owned by the py. 
vate user would not be reduced in tay. 
able value, anything that the owner had 
to pay for the lands beyond a noming| 
price would result in investment and ta 
costs that were already being carried q 
the present private lands. This is a map. 
made situation and can be corrected by 
human action, but institutional reforms 
come slowly and in the meantime those 
who purchase the lands would be pena 
lized to the economic competitive adyap. 
tage of those who do not. Thus, while 
some of the federal range lands might jus. 
tifiably be offered for private ownership, 
many of them would not be accepted even 
if offered without price. 

One more characteristic of western fed. 
eral range lands should be mentioned here 
which helps to create difficulties of moy- 
ing these lands into private ownership. 
Many of the western federally owned range 
lands, even though they are usable for 
grazing and for nothing else, are not ame. 
nable to ownership and use by one rancher 
alone. Much of the winter sheep range, 
for example, is of such a type that sheep 
bands must herd over it in wide circles 
or must be free to move considerable dis- 
tances as drouth or winter storms may 
dictate. Single range allotments are not 
practicable nor customary, and open range 
bands is a long established pattern. Of 
course, private ownership might be worked 
out for such areas on a collectivist basis, 
grouping together served private enter- 
prisers, but this is rather a new departure 
in terms of ownership procedures. 

For all of the above reasons, the con- 
clusion must be reached that private own- 
ership of all or most of the western lands 
is not feasible or desirable. As a matter 
of fact, if the lands were opened up for 
private appropriation, a great deal of them 
would remain publicy owned. At the 
same time, it is just as unrealistic to in- 
sist that all of the federal range lands of 
the West must remain in federal or public 
ownership. There are some parcels that 
need not be retained in federal or even 
public ownership, but these parcels would 
not be numerous, and the total acreage 
involved would not approach a major por- 
tion of the total present federally owned 
holdings. 

The answer to the problem of securing 
best use and conservation of our western 
range lands is not private ownership, 
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except in a few and limited instances. 
Public ownership, of course, does not nec- 
esarily mean federal ownership. Owner- 
ship might be shifted to the States or to 
the counties. Bills have already been 
introduced in Congress in recent sessions, 
proposing to transfer title of the federally 
owned western range lands to the States. 
The record of public land management 
by States and counties in the West does 
not provide encouragement for proponents 
of State ownerships. As a matter of fact, 
the record of State and county public land 
management is not of a quality compar- 
able with that of management by the 
Federal Government. There are other 
reasons which would indicate that of all 
public agencies involved, the Federal 
Government is in the best possible posi- 
tion to do the most effective job of pub- 
lic range land management. Some of the 
pressure that has been exerted to transfer 
federal grazing lands to State control is 
based on the principle that certain groups 
of users might more fully dominate man- 
agement policy if the lands were in State 
or county hands. We should certainly 
study the matter very carefully before 
recommending transfer of federal grazing 
lands to State or county control. 


Improvement of Landlord-Tenant 
Relationships 


The heart of the problem of western 
public range land management is land- 
lord-tenant relationships. The problem is 
seriously complicated by the fact that in 
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this case the landlord is the government. 
Moreover, livestock operators (tenants) 
are a part of the government. In the 
case of our midwestern and eastern farm 
lands that are privately owned, land- 
lord-tenant relationships concern two or 
more private individuals, the government 
acting as an umpire. This relationship 
does not occur in the case of western range 
lands, because the government is the land- 
lord for a major portion of the acreage. 

Much of the recent controversy over 
Forest Service policy in managing west- 
ern range lands has arisen from the fact 
that the Forest Service limits the number 
of livestock that can be grazed on range 
lands in the national forests. Forest Ser- 
vice advisory boards at the present time 
deal only with the conduct of grazing, 
but many ranchers want these boards 
also to regulate stock numbers. Such 
action would almost certainly conflict with 
interests of other users of the forest and 
with the public interest in sound water- 
shed management. In the case of lands 
managed by the State land offices or by 
the Bureau of Land Management, there 
is a tendency to identify the interests of 
the administering agency with those being 
served and regulated. Advisory boards 
recommend carrying capacity of the range, 
issuance of permits or licenses, rules for 
land use allotments, seasonal use, and 
improvements in the case of the Taylor 
Grazing leases. Rentals charged have 
been extremely low in view of recent high 
livestock prices, but for the most part the 
conflict of multiple uses in the case of 
Taylor Grazing lands has not been as de- 
finite or as involved as in the case of 
national forest lands. This should be read- 
ily apparent by the very nature of the 
two types of lands. The Bureau of Land 
Management has made a sincere attempt 
to balance equitably the interests of the 
several users of western lands, but their 
problem has been a much less difficult 
one than that of the Forest Service, which 
has to reconcile the interests of livestock 
men, lumbermen, irrigationists, recreation- 
ists, sportsmen, and others. 

What is wanted in good landlord-ten- 
ant relationships? In the first place, the 
tenant or user of western public range- 
lands wants security of expectations or 
what might be called stability of tenure 
so he can operate efficiently over a period 
of years. If any change in allotment is to 
be made, he wants to be informed well 
in advance so he can make his plans ac- 
cordingly. If there are difficulties be- 
tween him and the government (the land- 
lord) he wants an impartial arbitration 
of such differences. He also wants rea- 


sonable payment of damages, by either 


party, and compensation for unexhausted 
improvements to be included in the leas- 
ing arragements. For his part, the land- 
lord wants protection against damage to 
his resources. Both the tenant and the 
landlord want a level of charges commen- 
surate with productivity and a _ policy 
which is satisfactory to both regarding 
whom among several possible beneficiaries 
shall be granted the privileges to use the 
lands. 

Some students recommend creation of 
a new kind of public body for adminis- 
tering the western public range lands as 
a solution to this very difficult and com- 
plicated problem. They suggest that on 
this new administering board should be 
represented both the user and the admin- 
istering federal agency. For example, an 
administrative board of five members could 
be set up for a given area, comprising one 
sheepman, elected by sheepmen in the 
area; one cattleman, elected by the cat- 
tlemen in the area; two designated by 
the Secretary of the Interior or by the 
Forest Service, depending upon the agency 
which had jurisdiction of the grazing lands 
in question; and one selected by a vote 
of at least three of the four members. If 
such a board were to meet regularly, say 
at least quarterly, and render prompt de- 
cisions that would be binding on both 
parties, a means would be provided for 
more effective and fair administration of 
western public range lands. 

Probably State boards should be set up 
on the same basis. A national forest ad- 
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visory board was recommended by the 
Committee on Public Lands to the Sec- 
retary of Agriculture, in its preliminary 
report on Forest Service policy. A Na- 
tional Forest Board of Review consisting 
of three individuals has been appointed 
by the Secretary of Agriculture to serve 
in an advisory capacity with him for the 
administration of Forest Service lands. 

Unless both users and the administer- 
ing federal agency are represented ef- 
fectively on the adminstrative body or 
board, misunderstandings, confusion, and 
dissatisfaction are likely to be continuous. 
Obviously, there are problems associated 
with making such administrative bodies 
work effectively, but moving in this di- 
rection gives promise of more satisfactory 
use in handling of our western public 
range lands. 

An important means of improving re- 
lations between administering federal age- 
ncies and the public in Western States 
is an adequate program of payments to the 
States by the federal government in lieu of 
taxes for the federal lands. Some $200,- 
000,000 yearly would probably be required 
for this program for the Nation as a whole, 
but more than four-fifths of total federal 
land holdings are in the Western States. 


Other Improvements Needed 


The condition of most of our public 
range lands is better today than it was 
a decade or two ago. However, continued 
drouths in some areas and earlier serious 
deterioration of others has resulted in a 
considerable portion of our western range 
being in unsatisfactory condition. Im- 
provements needed include: additional 
stock water reservoirs in many areas, fenc- 
ing, and related improvements, reseeding, 
and rodent and poisonous weed control. 
In some cases purchase and management 
of additional lands by federal, State, or 
community agencies is becoming increas- 
ingly desirable for critical flood source 
areas and for upstream lands most impor- 
tant as water supply sources where individ- 
ual owners cannot afford to undertake nec- 
essary measures for watershed protection. 
On the more important national forest 
watershed lands, there is need for more 
intensive management on many national 
forest timberlands and ranges, but good 
management must also be applied on wa- 
tershed lands in private ownership, and 
this will require an extensive educational 
program and additional research. 

On depleted range lands in private own- 
nership, reseeding programs should be 
stepped up through conservation payments 
by federal action agencies such as the 
Agricultural Adjustment Administration, to 
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improve watershed condition and _ restore 
wasted lands to maximum productivity. 
Continued and additional research by agri- 
cultural experiment stations, the Forest 
Service, and other federal agencies on 
watershed management problems and range 
control and use should have a prominent 
place in the over-all program to conserve 
the western range. There is still much 
to learn about the effects of various types 
and densities of vegetation on water run- 
offs; there is still much learn about the 
relative nutritive value and carrying ca- 
pacity of various types of grasses and 
how grass and native vegetation can best 
be utilized without adverse effects on wa- 
tersheds. It is entirely possible that ways 
may be discovered to graze livestock which 
will increase water yields over those of 
virgin or non-grazed areas. 

Much needs to be done on a more in- 
tensive educational program to acquaint 
ranchmen with the means by which they 


can determine the condition of their oy, 
range lands and the potentialities for jy, 
provement. Ability to recognize a fy, 
of the more important forage plants of 
the locality, some skill in judging relatiy. 
abundance, an approximate idea of th 
kind of vegetation the area once supported 
and a knowledge of which plants increas. 
and which ones decrease under heavy ang 
light grazing, and related information are 
essential if there is to be widespread adop. 
tion of conservation measures on Tange 
lands. Placing a range management gp. 
cialist on the agricultural extension sey. 
vice staffs in States with large acreage 
of range lands would undoubtedly help to 
get this educational job done. Federal 
and State action and development agen- 
cies concerned with range lands can dp 
much to assist this educational program 
by close cooperation with the agricultural 
extension service and in joint discussion 
and development of programs and plans, 
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How often you hear the expression that ‘“‘a man’s 
word is as good as his bond.” The early pioneers 
recognized the full importance of honesty and in- 
tegrity, and through the years these virtues have 
become the badge of honor in both agriculture and 
industry. While mutual confidence strengthens the 
moral fiber of the nation, it also improves efficiency 
by simplifying business methods. 

In the Livestock and Meat Industry a vast major- 
ity of the transactions are based on‘“‘word of honor.” 
In the buying alleys at the livestock markets, “weigh 
’em up” is a familiar cry. Even on large public 
markets, where the daily volume of business often 
exceeds five million dollars, there is seldom a writ- 
ten contract. 

Public confidence in any business must be earned 
—it cannot be bought. This important asset is never 
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permanent and can be maintained only by continu- 
ing to perform services that merit widespread pub- 
lic approval. It is Wilson & Co.’s policy to con- 
stantly build confidence in our operations and our 
products. The application of this principle is the 
only way Wilson & Co. can continue to be success- 
ful, and improve our opportunities for greater serv- 
ice to producers and consumers. 

Building greater confidence is a “parallel” re- 
sponsibility of all segments of the Livestock and 
Meat Industry. 


— L\ {7 
WILSON & Co.| 
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Sale view of grand champion load steer calves, shown by Alan Fordyce, Sheridan, Wyoming. They averaged 
427 lbs. and brought $60.00 per cwt. Sold to Pennsylvania for 4-H Club members. 


I55 carloads sold at an average price of $26.60 per cwt. 


Following are average prices of the prize-winning lots: 


61 loads steer calves $37.96 per cwt. 
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